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PREPARING TO INVADE ENGLAND. 
A Napoleonic Dream. 


N each side of the road that leads 
down into the tiny bay of St. 
Margaret, that indents the Kent 

coast between Dover and Deal, may still 
be seen the broken ends of a stone and 
concrete wall, some six feet high. The 
walls are almost buried in the dense 
foliage. Only the ends are visible, and 
these might easily escape notice -unless 
they were pointed out to the visitor. 
When he examines them more particularly 
he is led to the conviction that this wall 
once crossed the roadway, and has been, 
at some remote day, torn down to permit 
of traffic being resumed, leaving the gap 
to remain as we now see it; and, on 
inquiry, we are told that the wall was 
built as a defence against the threatened 
invasion of England by the French in the 
days of the first Napoleon. It is one of 
the few remaining signs of the panic 
which dread of the great and apparently 
invincible Emperor created in the minds 
of our forefathers in the first decade of 
thenineteenth century. Napoleon had but 
to dream of a new conquest to breed con- 
sternation in his enemies. When he set 
his hand to its realisation, it was in the 
minds of many as good as accomplished. 
Ard, in fact, that England escaped an 
actual attempt at invasion she owed 
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rather to good luck than to any weaken- 
ing of purpose in Napoleon’s mind. He 
happened to have more important en- 
gagements elsewhere that interfered with 
his contemplated visit of ceremony to our 
shores. It is unnecessary to draw any 
parallel between 1804 and 1909, but it is 
interesting to take stock of the vast 
difference which the lapse of a hundred 
years has made in the conditions under 
which such an invasion could be planned 
or resisted. The little wall across St. 
Margaret’s Bay would be of no more 
avail to-day than a child’s sand fort on 
the shore. 

Of the many thousands who now 
journey from these islands to Boulogne 
every year and spend a day, or week, or 
month in the old French seaport, or in 
the flourishing pleasure resort of Wim- 
ereux further east along the coast, how 
many try to reconstruct in imagination the 
scene as it would have presented itself 
in the summer of 1805, when the French 
Emperor had an army. of 175,000 men 
encamped along the coast from Boulogne 
to Grisnez, and a fleet of 2,300 sail in the 
harbours of Boulogne and Wimereux and 
Ambleteuse. It was a ready, watchful 
and eager host, only awaiting the signal 
to set out to effect a landing somewhere 
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on that long stretch of white cliffs and 
shelving beaches, so plainly visible in a 
clear air from the height east of the town 
where Napoleon’s Pavilion stood. From 
this point of advantage the Emperor 
could overlook town and harbour, the 
almost endless lines of his army, and the 
vast array of his ships. And one can 
understand something of the pride that 
stirred in him when he contemplated the 
power he wielded—of the intense am- 
bition that possessed him when he looked 
to the English coast so near to him—of 





statue of Napoleon was erected on the 
site and remained for forty years, being 
destroyed in 1894, probably by anti-Bona- 
partists. This part of the cliff is, perhaps, 
even more renowned as being the site of 
a huge tower erected, it is said, by 
Caligula and known as “The Tour 
dOdre.” Its dimensions are given as 
64 feet in diameter at the base and 200 
feet in height, having 12 storeys, each 
diminishing in diameter and bearing on 
the summit a lantern as a guide to vessels 
navigating the Channel. It fell finally 


THE EMPEROR’S PAVILION. 


From the painting by H. Gobert. 


the bitter disappointment when he was 
compelled to turn his back on it all, even 
though he believed he was only post- 
poning the conquest that would have 
made him master of the whole of Europe. 

Napoleon’s Pavilion, or Barague, stood 
on the Odre Cliff and near it were other 
pavilions built for the Admiral Bruix, for 
Marshal Soult, and for the Minister of 
Marine, Decrés. It was a one-storey 
frame structure, with a firm brick foun- 
dation, 1oofeet long and 22} feet wide. 
In one of the rooms was a telescope 
through which Dover Castle was plainly 
visible on fine days. By 1810 the Pavilion 
had almost disappeared, but in 1854 a 


in the seventeenth century, probably 
through the washing away of the cliff. 
Napoleon had at one time a residence 
in the town of Boulogne, still standing 
and known as the Imperial Palace, but 
he usually occupied on his visits to the 
coast the Chateau de Pont-de-Briques, 
which stood on the road to Paris about 
two and a half miles from Boulogne. 
Napoleon’s preference for this residence 
is easily understood when we recall his 
habit of paying surprise visits to his 
army. He could reach the Chateau 
Pont-de-Briques without anyone in the 
army being aware that he had even left 
Paris. Early the next morning he would 
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appear most unexpectedly at any point 
on the coast where he desired to make 
special observations. This disconcerting 
habit naturally kept everyone responsible 
for the execution of his orders on the 
qui vive. His eye was everywhere. 
Nothing was too minute to escape his 
notice. Reaching the Boulogne camp 
thus early one morning he surprised some 
men at drill, and stood watching. When 
the drill was over and the officers came 
up to salute him, he asked why so many 
of the men put up a hand to the neck 
as if something there pained them. The 
officers had noticed nothing. ‘“ Bring me 
six of them.” They came, and were 
questioned, but had nocomplaint to make. 
Napoleon quietly orders a_ soldier's 
ordinary uniform to be ready for him 
that evening, puts it on, walks about in 
it, goes through tte manual movements 
in it, and orders that the same six men 
be ready for him the next morning. 
Going up to them and ofening their 
tunics one after the other, he shows to 
his officers where an ill-adjusted strap 
had caused open sores on nearly every 
shoulder. Many a similar story might 
be told—has been told again and again. 
He examined every detail. He observes 
that water-barrels with wooden hoops, 
intended for the English expedition, leak, 
and orders them to be supplied with iron 
hoops. “See to it without delay.” Some 
ships require guard-rails—“ Remedy these 
deficiencies.” ‘The men of the wrecked 
gun-boats are in need of a new outfit; 
give itthem.” Twohundred more great- 
coats are wanted for the 36th regiment. 
“Only 10,000 blankets have arrived.” 
“The camp tools are not of the slightest 
use.” And so it goes on; no wonder his 
soldiers idolised him. Napoleon's career 
went far to prove the truth of the adage 
that genius consists in taking infinite 
pains. 

It is matter of history that, until his 
physical breakdown, he was absolutely 
tireless. With the enormous mental 
strain went an equally severe tax on 
physical endurance. His letters are full 
of such indications, not put forward 
boastingly, but as a natural record of 
daily occurrences. “I went on Friday to 
visit the harbour at Boulogne quite 


unexpectedly. I took the greatest interest in 
inspecting all the works and preparations 
for the great expedition; at midnight I 
was at it still.” 

“On Sunday I spent the day visiting the 
new ports of Ambleteuse and Wimereux, 
and making the troops go through their 
manceuvres. . I spent several hours 
inspecting the troops man by man and 
ascertaining for myself the condition of 
the various effectives.” 

“I spent a portion of last night making 
the troops practise night manceuvres.” 

“I spent the whole of yesterday at the 
harbour either on horseback or ina boat, 
which means that I was soaked the whole 
of the day.” 

“I spent most of last night on the coast, 
giving assistance to a gunboat that had 
dragged her anchors.” 

The following was written to his wife: 
“During my four days of absence from 
you I have been continually on horseback 
or on the move, without being any the 
worse for it in health.” 

In other letters written at the same 
time the Emperor gives elaborate in- 
structions for the imperial flag of France ; 
for the ceremonial at the forthcoming 
coronation ; for apportioning the flotilla 
to the several harbours ; for provisioning 
the hospitals ; for improving the roads ; 
for providing necessary workmen; for 
manceuvring the various units of the 
fleet ; for strengthening the fortifications, 
etc.,etc. Everything is thought of and 
seemingly all initiative is in his hands. 

Napoleon's longest visit to the Boulogne 
camp was in the summer of 1805, when 
he remained a month, from August 3rd to 
September 2nd, inspecting every detail of 
the preparation for the “great under- 
taking”; every man and every boat 
passed under his eye, and we may be sure 
that that eye detected every shortcoming. 
Even the embarking of the entire army 
was rehearsed. It is not surprising that 
he looked forward with confidence to the 
success of his enterprise, and that as he 
stood on the high cliff and looked towards 
England, his fleet lying ready before him 
and his huge army stretching far to either 
side of him, he felt that he could not fail. 
“TI saw,” he wrote on one occasion, “ the 
coast of England from the heights of 
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CARICATURE OF KING GEORGE AND BONAPARTE, 


Drawn by Gillray. 


‘** My little friend Grildrig, you have made a most admirable panegyric upon yourself 
and Country, but from what I can gather from your own relation, and the answers I 
have with much pains, wringed and extorted from you, I cannot but consider you to be 
one of the most pernicious little odious reptiles that nature ever suffer'd to crawl upon 
the surface of the earth.” 
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Ambleteuse as distinctly as one can see 
the Calvary from the Tuileries. I was 
able to distinguish the houses and even 
objects moving. It is merely a ditch that 
will be crossed when we are bold enough 
to attempt the enterprise.” And again 
he wrote, “I have been here for the last 
ten days and have every reason to believe 
that within a fair amount of time I shall 
attain the result that Europe is awaiting. 
We have six centuries of insults to 
avenge.” 

It was just a year before this visit, in 
August, 1804, that a ceremonial of an 
impressive character occurred at Bou- 
logne. This was the distribution of 
Crosses of the Legion of Honour to the 
heroes of the Grand Army. It took place 
in a natural amphitheatre near the town, 
and the entire army was present, the 
Emperor occupying a throne in the centre 
of the amphitheatre. At his appearance 
2,000 drums rolled out a salute, to 
which was added the cheers of soldiers 
and spectators. At the sound of the 
“charge” the whole army closed in 
around the throne, and the Emperor 
personally presented the Cross to each 
recipient. A French writer of the period 
thus closes a description of the imposing 
event: “Altogether there was infinite 
charm and grandeur in the whole scene ; 
first, the brilliant army of brave men, the 
camps and ports that Napoleon had 
made ; then the cliffs re-echoing with the 
sound of the waves and the roaring of 
cannon; the white cliffs of England in 
the far distance; the rays of the sun 
piercing through the clouds to shine on 
the solemn scene ; the ships of the enemy 
driven back by the gale and disappear- 
ing through the mist of the horizon—all 
these things combining with the magic 
of the Emperor's presence, created an 
impression which it is impossible to 
express.” The site of this ceremony is 
marked by an inscribed stone erected on 
the spot where the throne is supposed to 
have stood. It is to be seen a short dis- 
tance off the Wimereux road, and not 
far out from Boulogne. 

But a far more ambitious monument 
marks this period of French history—the 
column of the Grand Army, finally 
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memorial from the Army “ to perpetuate 
the memory of” Napoleon’s “ greatness 
and glory, and to testify to their love and 
fidelity to the First Emperor of the 
French before all the world and all 
generations,” the project passed through 
many vicissitudes before its final realisa- 
tion. The foundation stone was laid 
with great pomp and ceremony in 
November, 1804, and the subscriptions 
from the Army and Fleet amounted in 
1810 to nearly a million and a half of 
francs; but at the time of Napoleon’s 
downfall the column was only partially 
completed, and with the restoration of 
the Bourbons quite different ideas pre- 
vailed as to the erection of such a trophy 
to the late Emperor. In 1824 a globe 
was placed on the then summit, orna- 
mented witha crown and fleur-de-lis, and 
the structure designated the “ Column of 
the Bourbons.” Once again the original 
purpose was resumed, the column com- 
pleted to its full height of about 180 feet, 
and the summit crowned with a statue 
of Napoleon in imperial robes. 

The Boulogne camp was constructed 
with a view to a more or less lengthy 
occupation. Schemes for the invasion of 
England had taken form as early as 1797, 
and early in the next year Napoleon 
seems to have settled on Boulogne as the 
base for this undertaking ; but it was not 
until 1803 that any considerable force 
was assigned to this position. Then an 
army of 36,000 men went into camp on 
the plateaux of Odre and Outreau. They 
at once began the erection of huts, which 
were built, like the huts of the peasants 
in the neighbourhood, of wood covered 
with turf and thatched, strengthened and 
weighted with stone taken from the cliffs 
and shore. ‘These huts, each of which 
would accommodate fifteen men, were 
placed in three rows and at equal dis- 
tances apart. The officers’ quarters were 
more sumptuous. Cross-roads inter- 
sected the various camps, and these were 
fancifully paved and bore names com- 
memorating victories won by the army. 
In their leisure hours the soldiers laid out 


.gardens around their huts, and decorated 


them not only with flowers in summer, 
but with ornamental devices made with 


erected in 1845. Originally designed as a .stones and shells. 
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The entire coast bristled with batteries 
from Boulogne to Sangatte, near Calais ; 
sO numerous were they that the district 
got the name of the “ Iron Coast.” South 
of Boulogne harbour three batteries 
defended the entrance to the Channel. 
On the other side of the harbour about 
half-way up the slope another and 
a really formidable affair crowned the 
Tour d’Odre. This consisted of six 
mortars, the heaviest ordnance ever cast 
to that time, using a charge of 45 lbs. of 
powder and sending a 600-lb. shell a 
distance of over a league. There 
were also twelve 24-pounders in this 
battery. From this point well-placed 
forts and batteries, some low, near the 
shore line, others along the cliffs, were 
numerous. 

Was all this preparation a mere bluff 
on Napoleon's part, or did he mean busi- 
ness? Did he seriously contemplate the 
invasion of England, or had he other 
designs in view and merely wished to 
affect his end by keeping her attention 
riveted on the possibilities of an attack ? 


S shall tk the Medd wet. 
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All the evidences appear to point to the 
conclusion that he was in earnest, and 
that he relinquished the project in August, 
1805, with bitter disappointment and pro- 
found regret on Austria’s declaration of 
war. Itis equally certain that England be- 
lieved in his determination to invade her 
coast as soon as he was ready. There 
are too many indications of the existence 
of a state of semi-panic amongst the 
people at large to doubt their feeling on 
the matter, and the extraordinary efforts 
made to increase the efficiency of the . 
navy and the militia forces of the country 
point unmistakably to the apprehensions 
in Government circles. 

It is true that many of the cartoons 
published in England at this time would 
indicate a very sceptical state of mind as 
to the possibility of the “great under- 
taking.” For instance, Napoleon is 
satirically represented drawing a fleet 
of nutshells across the Channel, as 
Gulliver drew the ships of the Lilli- 
putians. Again, we see Bonaparte pic- 
tured crossing the water at the head of 
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CUTTING UP THE BULL. 


A caricature. 
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his grenadiers, each of whom is carrying 
a musket and an umbrella to keep him- 
self dry. Napoleon is also shown dip- 
ping buckets of water out of the Channel 
to get a dry passage for his army, and 
again the French army is depicted riding 
across the sea on a shoal of porpoises. A 
very interesting caricature of the time 
represents a whole fleet of balloons carry- 
ing troops crossing the Channel, a host 
of kites attached to ships and drawing 
them over, and a tunnel under the sea 
from shore to shore filled with yet 
another army of invasion. This is singu- 
larly prophetic of later-time projects. 
These and similar caricatures may seem 
to show a disposition to make light of 
the invasion threat, but there are others 
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which, indicating the kind of reception 
the invader may expect, would appear to 
recognise the possibility of the attempt 
being made. Gillray is responsible for 
one showing Napoleon’s head on a pike 
with the legend “ Forty-eight hours after 
landing” and a coloured print of 1803 
represents “ Pat”’ striking Napoleon over 
the head as he is emerging from the sea 
with the inscription, “The arrival of the 
scarecrows, or giving them an Irish wel- 
come.” We reproduce a farnous carica- 
ture, also by Gillray, in which we see 
King George holding Napoleon on the 
palm of his hand and observing him 
through a spy-glass as if questioning 
what sort of a little insect this is that is 
troubling him. 


On Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Cradled in the field, he was to the last hour the darling of the army; and 
whether in the camp or the cabinet, he never forsook a friend or forgot a 
favour. Of all his soldiers not one abandoned him till affection was useless; 
and their first stipulation was for the safety of their favourite. They knew 
well that, if he was lavish of them, he was prodigal of himself, and that, if he 
exposed them to peril, he repaid them with plunder. For the soldier he subsi- 
dised every people; to the people he made even pride pay tribute. The victorious 
veteran glittered with his gains; and the capital, gorgeous with the spoils of 
art, became the miniature metropolis of the universe. In this wonderful combination 
his affection of literature must not be omitted. The gaoler of the Press, he 
affected the patronage of letters ; the prescriber of books, he encouraged philosophy ; 
the persecutor of authors and the murderer of printers, he yet pretended to the 
patronage of learning. Such a medley of contradictions and, at the same time, 
such an individual consistency were never united in the same character. A royalist, 
a republican and an Emperor—a Mahometan, a Catholic and a patron of the 
synagogue—a traitor and a tyrant—a Christian and an infidel—he was, through 
all his vicissitudes, the same stern, impatient, inflexible original—the same 
mysterious incomprehensible selfi—the man without a model and without a shadow. 
His fall, like his life, baffled all speculation. In short, his whole history was 
like a dream to the world, and no man can tell how or why he was awakened 
from the reverie. 

CHARLES PHILLIPs, 








ONE GOOD TURN 


DESERVES 


ANOTHER. 


By F. C. 


ISS DOROTHY TREVELYAN 
had made a sad mistake. At the 
age of twenty-one she found her- 

self engaged to a man whose affection for 
her she saw was gradually cooling and 
becoming 

*¢ Small by degrees and beautifully less."’ 

There was nothing to be done; Sir 
Reginald Carstairs, the gentleman who 
had extracted a “sweet promise” from 
her to be his wife, evidently regretted his 
hastiness and had strange doubts as to 
the wisdom of his choice. In vain poor 
Dorothy tried all in her power to rekindle 
a flame which at the present moment 
burned dimly and fitfully and which 
threatened to go out altogether. Tender 
reproaches, petulant little scenes of 
jealousy, dignified silence were alike 
useless. Sir Reginald was not to be won 
back, and never seemed at his ease when 
“enjoying” the delights of a téte-a-téte 
interview with the girl who had trustingly 
plighted him her troth. 

He admired her—no one could help 
admiring her, for Dorothy was very pretty, 
and had had many suitors in her day— 
and he appreciated the gentle sweetness 
of her disposition; but when there was 
a question of naming a day for the 
marriage, Sir Reginald shuddered and did 
his best to change the conversation. 

Dorothy was at her wits’ end to 
account for the varying humours of her 
lover. She knew that he was poor and 
that he gambled heavily at the Baccarat 
Club, but still he had been promised an 
appointment of £2,000a year—the gover- 
norship of a newly-annexed island—and 
with eager longing she looked forward to 
the day when they would sail together for 
this remote spot where Reggie would be 
able to break with his old associations. 
The only explanation she could offer to 
her troubled mind was that when Sir 
Reginald appeared cool and indifferent to 
her he was suffering from a heavy loss at 
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cards, and she decided that these fits of 
depression would end when once she got 
him away from his present bad surround- 
ings. Unfortunately this explanation, 
although a very plausible one, was not 
correct. Miss Trevelyan had made a 
mistake, but Sir Reginald Carstairs had 
made a far greater one—in fact, a regular 
blunder. Dorothy was the only daughter 
of James Trevelyan, of Leeds, and when 
Sir Reginald Carstairs proposed, he was 
under the impression that James was the 
head of the great cloth firm of “ Trevelyan 
and Co”; but this, unfortunately for 
him, was not the case. The head of the 
firm was Dorothy's uncle, whilst her own 
father, although connected with it, was 
merely in a subordinate position and in 
the enjoyment of a fixed salary. 

Sir Reginald liked the girl and thought 
he could be very happy with her, especi- 
ally if “Trevelyan and Co.” came down 
handsomely ; but this “ Trevelyan and 
Co.” had no intention of doing, and when 
the spendthrift baronet discovered the 
true state of things he came to the con- 
clusion that happiness would not be 
found in an alliance with a girl whose 
“face was her fortune.” He could not 
break the news to her, however, in so 
many downright words; he wished to 
lead up to a lovers’ quarrel which should 
put an end, at once and for ever, to their 
engagement. But Dorothy refused to 
quarrel. Her ideas of love and “ engage- 
ment” did not include bickering and 
mistrust. She believed in her lover and 
she agreed to everything he said. 

The appointment of £2,000 a year 
was a little invention of Sir Reginald’s 
devised on the spur of the moment to 
gain Mr. Trevelyan’s consent; but 
Dorothy believed in its existence, as she 
believed everything that he told her. 

At last matters reached a crisis, and 
Dorothy’s long-suffering endurance came 
to an end, 
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There was a “scene” at a ball given 
by acertain Lady Cheltenham, and the 
engagement was then and there broken 
off. Sir Reginald arrived late, and 
instead of instantly seeking Miss Dorothy 
Trevelyan, he sought other young ladies 
and danced and flirted with them until 
poor Dorothy shed burniog tears of 
mortification. Then, when at last this 
triste sive made up his mind to speak to 
her, the whole thing came out. Sir 
Reginald broke the truth to her very 
gently; but the truth is at all times 
unpleasant in practice, although in theory 
it is doubtless very beautiful. Alas! he 
had no expectations which would justify 
his marrying Miss Trevelyan, and he had 
certainly been under the impression that 
she was an heiress when he proposed to 
her. Of course he loved her now as 
much as he did then, but he felt it would 
not be fair to her to continue the engage- 
ment. His prospects were most gloomy 
—in fact, he had no prospects at all—and 
he would not be such a brute as to drag 
her down with him. 

“But the island of which you have 
been offered the governorship, dear,” 
pleaded Dorothy between her sobs. 
“Surely that appointment would suffice 
for us to live upon?” 

“It has been given to someone else,” 
he answered evasively, “or the island 
returned to the natives, | forget which ; 
at all events, everything has gone wrong 
and I am penniless.” 

He was very determined ; his mind was 
thoroughly made up. He did not spare 
himself the pain of telling her everything ; 
he had been a scamp and feared he 
always would be one. All things con- 
sidered, she must think herself lucky to 
be rid of him. 

Then Miss Trevelyan, seeing him in his 
true light, and realising that her dream 
of happiness was over, controlled her 
agitation and became another woman. 
She saw him now in his true colours; she 
had loved him: as a lover “honest and 
true” should be loved, but now she 
realised her mistake ; the handsome, well- 
bred man of the world was merely a 
vulgar fortune-hunter, and her love turned 
to contempt. 

“T hop: we shall be friends,” he said, 
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when he had given her the last blow, the 
final one proving that he had only sought 
her for her money. 

“ There is no reason why we should not 
be friends,” answered Dorothy calmly. 
“TI bear you no ill-will. Our marriage, 
as you say, is impossible, but that is no 
reason why we should quarrel.” 

So a new footing was established. 
Dorothy Trevelyan relinquished all ideas 
of becoming Lady Carstairs, and in the 
place of loving interviews and tender 
glances she found herself, later on, talk- 
ing calmly on commonplace subjects to 
the whilom hero of her dreams. 

Sir Reginald continued to visit at the 
house, and Dorothy always received him 
good-naturedly, and as if she had entirely 
forgotten the fact that they were once 
engaged lovers. 

One afternoon, when he had been sit- 
ting idly with her for some time, he ven- 
tured on rather dangerous ground, and 
asked her if she did not prefer their pre- 
sent true friendship to the doubtful 
pleasure which might have been theirs if 
they had married. 

Dorothy hesitated for a moment, and 
then said: ‘Of course, friendship is the 
most valuable thing in the world. Yes, 
I am glad we did notmarry. I am quite 
of your opinion, that love and poverty 
are incompatible, and I have no doubt 
after a time we should have found out our 
mistake.” 

“T must marry money if ever I do 
make up my mind,” he said. “ Poverty 
is an awful curse, and no one knows it 
better than I do.” 

“Of course you must marry money,” 
said Dorothy decisively, “ and to prove to 
you that I mean what I say I will give 
you an introduction to an heiress, if you 
like! Friendship can go no further than 
that, can it?” 

“You are very kind,” he said, smiling. 
“Who is your heiress?” 

Then Dorothy explained to him that 
there were two sisters at present staying 
with their mother, Mrs. Devereux, at the 
Grand -Hotel at Brighton. They were 
both charming girls, and great friends of 
hers. One was plain and the other 
pretty. Unfortunately the plain one was 
the heiress. She had been left £150,000 
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by her godmother, whilst the pretty one 
was, like Dorothy herself, penniless. 

‘“‘T should not mind her being plain if 
shereally has £150,000,” said Sir Reginald 
unblushingly. 

“TI thought not,” answered Dorothy 
quietly, and then she gave him further 
particulars. 

Miss Sarah Devereux, the heiress, was 
of a very romantic disposition, and 
wished to be loved for herself. She had 
already refused several offers which she 
feared had been prompted by mercenary 
considerations. So determined was she 
never to marry except she was convinced 


what to believe, but he must never let 
anyone know what she had told him. 

What could Sir Reginald say, except 
that he was deeply grateful to her, and 
that she was the best friend he had in the 
world? 

Dorothy received his gratitude with 
becoming modesty. It was pleasant for 








At last matters reached a crisis. 


that the man really loved her, that she 
generally contrived to give people the 
idea that it was her sister who had 
inherited the fortune. 

Of course, all this was entirely between 
themselves. She had no doubt but that 
he might be happy with Sarah and her 
£150,000, and that he would make her a 
good husband. If he heard any rumours 
respecting the money he would know 


friends to help each other, she said 
simply, and she held out her hand to 
him in token of the genuineness of her 
words, 

A week later found our gallant hero in- 
stalled at the Grand Hotel at Brighton, 
and already on friendly terms with the 
Devereuxs. He was up to his eyes in 
debt, he owed nearly all his card-playing 
friends money, and they bothered him 
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unmercifully. Fortunately this state of 
things would not last much longer ; he 
was making excellent way with the 
heiress, and had fully carried out 
Dorothy’s instructions of appearing to 
be romantic and disinterested. Certainly 
Sarah was plain; some people might 
have called her downright ugly; her 
features were irregular, and her com- 
plexion what is vulgarly called “ muddy.” 
As to her figure, according to Sir 
Reginald’s own appreciation of it, “she 
went in where she ought to go out, and 
she went out where she ought to go in.” 
However, these were trifling defects, which 
£150,000 in gcod solid money were quite 
enough to cover. She was a big pill to 
swallow—still quoting Sir Reginald— 
but the pill was so well wrapped up in 
golden paper that the feat was not im- 
possible. Her sister, on the other hand, 
was remarkably pretty. Nature had been 
in one of her capricious moods when she 
bestowed all her most charming gifts on 
the younger Miss Devereux, and showed the 
cold shoulder to poor Sarah. But Sir 
Reginald did not allow himself to think 
of this; he studiously avoided Maud 
and her many attractions, and devoted 
himself entirely to Sarah. He wrote a 
gushing letter of gratitude to Dorothy 
Trevelyan, telling her that he was getting 
on capitally, and that his proposing to 
the heiress was now only a question of 
hours, and that he had every confidence 
that he would be accepted. Dorothy was 
very pleased when she received this letter, 
and read it over twu or three times, evi- 
dently taking the keenest interest in her 
friend’s approaching marriage. 

In the smoking-room of the Grand 
Hotel one evening they were discussing 
the charms of the Misses Devereux after 
a dance which had just taken place, and 
one of the men was philosophising on 
the inequality of fate as regarded these 
young ladies. Not only had Maud 
Devereux exceptional gifts of beauty, he 
said, but she had recently come into a 
fortune of £150,000. 

Sir Reginald said nothing; he let the 
men chatter to their hearts’ content, safe 
in his superior knowledge. 

Of course they had all flirted and 
danced all the ‘evening with Maud, 
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leaving poor plain Sarah entirely to him. 
They would find out their mistake ere 
long, and bitterly regret their short- 
sightedness. Everything that Dorothy 
had told him was true. Sarah was 
romantic, and appeared to have no idea 
of the value of money ; she was a perfect 
child in all worldly matters, and this gave 
him assurance forthe future. There need 
be no settlements ; Sarah was of age and 
could do as she liked; the better way 
would be to marry her privately in order 
to avoid the terrible drawback of trustees 
and settlements, and once married he had 
sufficient confidence in himself, and in 
Sarah’s love for him, to be quite sure that 
she would hand him over her entire for- 
tune. There would be no difficulty in 
arranging this; the girl had evidently 
taken a liking to him from the first, the 
liking had by this time ripened into a 
feeling much stronger, and it only de- 
pended on himself to bring matters toa 
crisis. This crisis was brought about a 
few days later. Sir Reginald found him- 
self alone with Miss Devereux in their 
private sitting-room one afternoon, and 
with very little beating about the bush 
he told her that he lovedher. Sarah was 
not unprepared for the declaration ; she 
had felt that it was coming for some days 
past, and she received it with gentle, 
maidenly modesty. 

Of course Sir Reginald declared that 
he was unworthy of her, that the short- 
ness of their acquaintance might be con- 
sidered an obstacle to their engagement, 
but he also added that he knew himself 
thoroughly ; he felt for her what he never 
felt for any other woman, and he knew 
that if she refused him his future life 
would be a dreary, hopeless blank. Sarah 
—the plain, loving, trusting Sarah — 
hastened to reassure him. She had no 
intention of refusing him. In words little 
less passionate than his own she declared 
that his love was reciprocated ; she, also, 
had felt from the first that they were 
made for each other, and that her life 
would be a blank if her love was not 
reciprocated. And she also declared that 
she was unworthy of him. 

“I know I am plain,” she said, with 
charming frankness ; “ but you, dear, are 
sufficiently good-looking for both of us.” 
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The simple speech greatly pleased the 
baronet, and selecting a favourable oppor- 
tunity, he proceeded to impress upon her 
cheek a solemn kiss of betrothal. 

“You are not plain, darling,” he said, 
with a kind of moral gulp; “ your face is 
very—interesting, and from the day I met 
you I was struck by your intellectual 
superiority.” 

It was charming, this interchange of 
compliments, and it lasted some time. 
Sarah was never tired of telling him 
that she loved him, and Sir Reginald 
was never tired of hearing that he was 
loved. 

But a time came when more serious 
topics had to be discussed. Sir Reginald 
told her that he found it necessary to 
have a private marriage; there were many 
reasons for this, he said, and it was 
absolutely imperative. To begin with, 
he was in mourning for an uncle, and it 
would be indecent to have a so-called 
“smart” wedding ; and there were other 
reasons which he would explain to her 
later on. 

Would she consent to go up to London 
with him one morning—very soon, be- 
cause he longed to have her all to himself 
—and go quietly into a registrar’s office 
and be married ? 

“T will go anywhere with you!” re- 
plied trusting Sarah, and she meant what 
she said. 

The engagement was nevertheless an- 
nounced to the Brighton world, or at 
least that portion of it which took an 
interest in the Devereuxs, and Sarah 
found herself overwhelmed with congratu- 
lations. Mrs. Devereux and her daugh- 
ter Maud shook him warmly by the hand, 
and the former, with tears in her eyes, 
begged him to accept her blessing. Sir 
Reginald was pleased that there was no 
difficulty put in his way, and that the 
mother’s blessing actually accompanied 
Sarah’s £150,000. His emotion did not 
allow of his expressing himself very 
coherently, but he managed to stammer a 
few words of thanks, and to add that he 
would do his best to always prove worthy 
of the treasure he had won. But for all 
this, he would not depart from his original 
intention of running away with his dar- 
ling fiancée. Sarah was romantic, and 
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liked the idea, and so it was settled. Sir 
Reginald was wisely of the opinion that 
when prying solicitors came to look into 
the state of his affairs, and to realise the 
extremely attenuated fortune he had to 
settle on his bride,-there might arise a 
great de:l of unpleasantness. Sarah 
trusted in him, and that was enough. 
He meant in the future to be strictly 
honest and straightforward. He would 
pay off his gambling debts, and never 
touch another card. He had always 
declared that he only gambled be- 
cause he had no money to live decently, 
as a gentleman should live; but once in 
the receipt of a good income of several 
thousands a year, he would gamble no 
more, and he would try to love Sarah as 
Sarah deserved to be loved. 

He really believed in himself when he 
was making these good resolutions, and 
he wrote a long and exhaustive letter to 
Miss Trevelyan, in which he fully ex- 
pounded the projects he had made for his 
future reformation. 

Sarah had only one favour to ask of 
him in connection with their marriage. 
She had artlessly consented to run away 
with him, and sacrifice the wedding-cake, 
the bridesmaids’ dresses, the orange- 
blossoms and Brussels lace veil, and the 
envy and hatred of a large congregation 
of unmarried Brighton girls. All these, 
the most delightful details and episodes 
in a spinster’s life, were to be ruthlessly 
cast aside, and in exchange for the smart 
wedding function which was hers by 
right, she merely stipulated that there 
should be one person present at the dingy 
little registrar’s office, and that person 
was to be her dearly loved Dolly 
Trevelyan. The request somewhat 
startled Sir Reginald. He thought it 
would be in bad taste to invite “ No.1” 
to wi'ness his marriage ceremony with 
“No. 2,” but as he was not sure how 
much dear Sarah knew concerning his 
bricf engagement with Miss Trevelyan, 
he felt some difficulty in refusing the 
request. But thoughtful Sarah instantly 
dispelled this awkward feeling. With 
many coy and burning blushes she in- 
formed him that she had disobeyed him 
for the first and only time in her life. 
Notwithstanding his strict injunction to 
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her to tell no one of their runaway inten- 
tion, she had felt bound to impart the 
secret to dear Dorothy, who, after all, 
was the author of their present great 
happiness. 

Dolly had been delighted and most 
excited at the news, and she had that 
morning received a letter from her saying 
how happy she would be to attend the 
simple little wedding. This explanation 
was a great relief to Sir Reginald, and, 
encouraged by it, he felt bound to be 
frank with Sarah, and tell her something 
of his “momentary madness”—so he 
called it—for Miss Trevelyan. 

“T never loved her as I love you,” he 
said, and this statement was perfectly 
true; “but we flirted together, and we 
drifted into a kind of silly engagement 
which we both regretted almost as soon 
as it was made.” 

“‘I knew there had been something of 
the sort,” said Miss Devereux, looking 
lovingly at him from out of her dull, 
expressionless eyes, “and of course I am 
not so foolish as to imagine that I am 
the first woman you have cared about. 
A man with your talents and ‘good looks 
is bound to have had admirers; but the 
past is the past ; I will try not to think of 
it, and only look forward to my bright, 
happy future.” 

“It shall -be bright and happy,” said 
the baronet emphatically, and this time he 
selected her forehead on which to implant 
a lover’s kiss. 

“I was so afraid that you would care 
for Maud at one time,” she said; “she 
is far prettier than I am, and she has 
so many advantages. which I do not 
possess.” 

“Maud is certainly very pretty,” he 
answered, “but I would not exchange 
you for the prettiest girl in the world!” 

This was very pleasant hearing for 
poor neglected Sarah, who had never 
had the vestige of an admirer until Sir 
Reginald came upon the scene. 

There was to be no further delay. 
The day following this little conversation 


had been decided upon for the flight. © 


Dorothy was to meet them at Victoria 
Station, and proceed with them to the 
registrar's office, where they would be 
made man and wife. Sarah’s heart was 
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in a flutter that morning; she was taking 
a very desperate step; she knew: that it 
was an irrevocable and serious one, and 
it required all her lover’s tenderness to 
keep her from breaking down. 

Dorothy met them as had been arranged, 
and did not appear in the least awkward 
at the véle she had to play. She greeted 
them both affectionately, and declared 
that she was happy to be able to offer 
her congratulations personally, and proud 
to think that they had chosen her to be 
their only confidante. , 

Sarah, whose eyes were always rather 
weak, shed tears of mingled pain and 
pleasure as she kissed her dear friend, 
and said that she should never forget her 
kindness. 

After the simple marriage ceremony 
they returned to the Grosvenor Hotel, 
and Sarah wrote out a telegram to send 
to her mother, which announced to her 
the fact of her marriage, and which was 
signed “Sarah Carstairs.” After this 
they enjoyed a sumptuous repast, ordered 
with much care and forethought by Sir 
Reginald. Champagne flowed freely ; 
there were no tiresome speeches or un- 
welcome advice from an_ interfering 
mother-in-law, and they were all three 
as jolly as jolly could be! 

Later on Lady Carstairs retired to 
make some alterations in her dress, and 
Miss Trevelyan and the bridegroom were 
left alone. 

Sir Reginald thought it a fitting 
opportunity to once more express his 
gratitude to her for what she had done 
for him. 

“TI was so sure you would like her,” 
said Dolly enthusiastically; “she is a 
dear, sweet girl, and has always been 
my best friend.” 

“Yes, she has a charming disposition,” 
he answered -doubtfully, “but it is 
certainly a pity she is so plain.” 

“Do you really think her plain?” 
asked Miss Trevelyan in innocent wonder- 
ment. “One becomes accustomed to 
her, and I thought you had so cleverly 
found the right expression in saying that 
her face was “interesting.’” 

“It is interesting to students of ugli- 
ness,” he remarked, champagne having 
made him reckless. 
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Sir Reginald sank into a chair and covered his face with his h cnds. 
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“You must not say that,” said Dorothy 
gravely. 

“You know what I mean,” he said; 
“she is hideous, but I daresay we shall 
get on all right together; she is very 
affectionate and all that sort of thing, 
and then there is her £150,000, which 
amply covers up all her defects.” 

“Yes, her £150,000,” said Dorothy 
thoughtfully. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that 
she has them, I suppose?” said Sir 
Reginald, rather uneasily. 

“It would be rather late to think of 
finding that out now that you are 
married, wouldn’t it?” said Dolly with 
a peculiar smile. 

A horrible thought suddenly forced 
itself into Sir Reginald’s brain. Suppose 
Miss Trevelyan had played him a trick 
to be avenged on him for her own 
account? It was a ghastly idea, but he 
would not believe her capable of such 
treachery. 

“You told me she had £150,000,” he 
said with a sickly smile; “ of course it is 
true, I cannot believe that you would 
play me a trick. You knew that it was 
absolutely imperative that I should marry 
money.” 

“Yes, I knew that; I told you the 
truth. Sarah’s godmother left her 
£150,000, It is strictly true,” said 
Dorothy. 

“Ah! I felt sure that it was wrong 
of me even to suspect you. You will 
forgive me, won’t you?” he said. 

“ Oh, willingly,” she answered lightly. 
“I can quite understand that you should 
be on your guard, having already made 
one mistake, Only this time it would 
be too late.” 

“Yes, of course it would,” he said, 
quite unabashed; “however, she has 
the £150,0co, and that is all I care 
about.” 

“ Did you read her godmother’s will ?” 
asked Dorothy carelessly. 

**No, how could I read it? I believe 
in you implicitly, and followed your 
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instructions of never speaking to her on 
the subject of money.” 

“The will was a very strange one,” 
pursued Dorothy, in the same careless 
tone. “Sarah’s godmother, Mrs. Fitz- 
gibbon, left her £150,000 because she 
pitied her for being plain and unattractive, 
and she clearly saw that Sarah would 
have but few admirers, and a very remote 
chance of ever being married. It was to 
be a kind of solace for her.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Sir Reginald. “It 
was very kind and thoughtful of her.” 

“Very, wasn’t it?” said Dorothy in a 
matter-of-fact voice. “Only there was a 
condition attached to it—a very silly one, 
I think.” 

“A condition?” he 
becoming rather alarmed. 

“Yes; if Sarah was lucky enough to 
find a husband—a man whose love was 
above mere mercenary considerations— 
then 

“Yes! Go on.” 

“ Well, then, the fortune passes on to 
a distant cousin.” 

“Do you mean to say that in the case 
of her marriage she loses the whole of 
her £150,000?” he gasped. 

“Every penny of it,” said Dorothy 
decidedly; “but here she is—she will 
explain it to you better than I can.” 

At that moment, smiling, trusting, 
happy Sarah entered the room, and Sir 
Reginald sank into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. 

“T have been telling Sir Reginald 
about your godmother’s will, dear,” said 
Dorothy,; “but you know more about 
it than I do, so I will leave you 
together.” 

She gave a contemptuous, triumphant 
look at Sir Reginald as she passed out of 
the room, and Sarah, creeping up to her 
husband, threw her arms round his neck 
and said: 

“You love me just the same, darling, 
don’t you?” 

Sir Reginald’s answer may be 
imagined ! 


stammered, 
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\ | Spaniards (though 


\ probably neither 
would admit the 
fact to-day) are, when we think of it, 
quite. inseparably affiliated. And al- 
though it may seem a harsh statement, 
the Spaniards are in the main, if not 
wholly, to blame for the recurrent out- 
breaks of hostilities which harass them 
and cause them infinite trouble at home 
from time to time in the maintenance 
of their traditional and long-vaunted 
authority over certain inhospitable locali- 
ties of the barbarous Riff coast land. 

The Spaniards sought the trouble ab 
initio(if, indeed, they were then Spaniards) 
by inviting the aid of the Berbers against 
their then rulers so far back as the year 
709, and from the time when they had 
established theirSaracen allies at Cordova, 
some few years later, until the date when 
they finally extirpated Moorish power in 
Spain in 1492, they were constantly at 
loggerheads with their African guests. 
Yet even then they had not done with 
the Berbers, for after the battle of Lepanto 
they embarked on a policy of banishment 
directed against all Moors, and between 
the years 1598 and 1610 had expelled 
over a million of them from Spain. 

Even then, however, and hating their 
former friends as much as they feared 
them, the glamour of the African soil 
exerted so strong a fascination upon them, 
that in 1589, the year after the defeat of 
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SPAIN AND THE BERBERS 
OF THE RIFF. 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE. 


the Armada, the Spaniards could find 
nothing better to do than to establish 
themselves in fortified positions in the 
Riff, making their chief stronghold 
Melilla, the central point of the grave 
trouble which is upon them to-day. 
They have in good and evil fortune—and 
mostly, it may be said, in evil—main- 
tained themselves in Melilla throughout 
the long intervening years, but were the 
reckoning to be cast between debtor and 
creditor the balance would unquestion- 
ably be in favour of the Berbers. On no 
single occasion during the countless 
recurrent fights waged by Spanish arms 
against these wild mountaineers has more 
than a barren triumph—a succes d'estime 
—been scored by a Spanish commander, 
and even then at terribly heavy cost. In 
the last conflict, waged in 1893—94, the 
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Spanish army lost large numbers of 
men, many distinguished officers, and at 
least one general, Sefior Margallo, who 
was killed outside Fort Guaraich, near 
Ceuta, on the 2nd October, 1893. 
Although hostilities were brought to a 
close under the successors of that officer, 
General Macias and Marshal Campos, the 
payment of a small indemnity which the 
latter officer subsequently obtained when 
ambassador at Tangier cannot in any 
way have afforded even a sympathetic 
compensation for the great suffering and 
losses of the Spanish troops. 
* aK *K a 

Nor has the position of Spain in the 
Riff been in any way bettered from that 
day to this. Hostility and distrust have 
always simmered throughout those inhos- 
pitable mountainous gorges that spread 
from Ceuta to Melilla and to Spain’s 
further and feebler outposts. That from 
time to time the smouldering fires should 
have developed sudden fierceness has been 
but a matter of natural sequence, but it 
must be admitted that always the out- 
treak has been immediately brought 
about by Spanish action. In the present 
instance the attempt by the Spaniards to 
establish railways between the coast and 
certain mining properties, which some 


one or other who has influence has 
acquired and pretends to be valuable, 
has cast the firebrand throughout the 
turbulent Riff tribes (who are always 
ready for and seeking trouble), and has 
done more in that it has inspired a 
common action among them to the tem- 
porary cessation of inter-tribal feuds. 
x x K * 

The Riffs will not have railways. The 
Riffs will not admit intervention of 
foreign authorities of any race whatso- 
ever. They will not even recognise or 
admit theauthority of their own Shereefian 
Sultan (whoever he may be, and at the 
moment it is perhaps difficult to say), the 
acknowledged sovereign of Morocco, 
Never yet of all time has a Moorish 
Sultan succeeded in drawing any sort 
of revenue from the Berbers of the Riff. 
Never yet has any one of them ventured 
with his army to penetrate into this 
hostile territory. The Riff tribes, split 
up though they be into numerous groups, 
each antagonistic to all others, have 
always maintained this quality of union 
that they would permit no outsiders to 
intervene. And if the Moorish Sultan, a 
Shereef, a lineal descendant of the Prophet, 
a titular ruler from away back, is in their 
eyes an outsider, how much more an alien 
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concessionaire of a mine backed by a 
Spanish general supported by a force of 
brave but inefficient troops. 

Barcelona and the Catalans generally 
recognise this postulate, and are theo- 
retically at one with the Riffs, with whom 
in the matter of turbulence, unrest, and 
general rebellion against authority they 
have very much in common. 

nt x oe * 

The Berbers of the Riff have, it must 
be allowed, a brave history behind them. 
Fighters they have always been ; enemies, 
preferably, of the alien intruder; but when 
he was not available, grateful for such 
quiet home contests as tribal disturbances 
afforded. They have even yet a reputa- 
tion—fading, it is true—as corsairs, and 
every few months the consulates of ship- 
owning Europe are concerned with their 
doings. ‘Their methods to-day are com- 
paratively simple. The rugged moun- 
tains of the Riff fringe the Atlantic 
coast, and innumerable streams of clear, 
pellucid water rush down their cliff gorges 
into the ocean, and from these streams 
small vessels, travelling slowly under 
little steam, or maybe under sail, seek to 
replenish their beakers. A boat pulls 
ashore and up the little river, and is lost 
to sight from the ship, and the next that 
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is known of it is that the crew of half 
a dozen men are prisoners of a Riff tribe. 
Ordinarily these matters are adjusted by 
the payment of a small ransom; but 
sometimes tempers grow rough on either 
side, and from bloodshed grow the 
makings of a big trouble which extends 
to the dreaded chancelleries of European 
embassies. It is natural enough to the 
Riff Berbers, this method of dealing with 
uninvited guests. If we think of it, they 
have through all time been pirates and 
corsairs, and they must take it as hard, 
to say the least, that a consensus of 
European opinion should have practically 
removed their occupation. It is not so 
long, after all, since these gentry were 
the holders of slaves innumerable, both 
male and female, captured from French, 
English, Spanish, and other European 
vessels, whose urgencies forced them to 
navigate those dangerous straits. It is 
not so long ago that pious and generous- 
minded citizens of European capitals, 
dying well equipped with the goods of 
this world, were wont to devote a portion 
of their fortunes to the redemption of 
“poor slaves held captive in Barbary "— 
that is to say, in the Riff. The sufferings 
of those same unfortunate captives were, 
if we may believe the published records, 
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something almost unspeakable. There 
are extant, and easily available to the 
anxious student, numerous pictorial illus- 
trations of the treatment meted out to 
Christian Europeans held in bondage in 
the Riff towns, for whom the expected 
ransom was either not forthcoming or for- 
tuitously delayed. These prints depict 
the prisoners as hanging from hooks 
passed through the flesh of their backs 
over blazing fires; as crucified head 
downwards; as bastinadoed on the 
abdomen and the soles of the feet; as 
boiled in cauldrons of burning oil; all 
for the diversion of surrounding mobs of 
unsatisfied creditors. Further tortures 
are depicted which the pen of this writer 
declines to transcribe. These enactments 
must not be thought to have occurred 
only in the distant past. Long days 
have elapsed since the combined will of 
Europe rooted out the rovers of Salee 
and destroyed the powers of the corsairs 
of Tunis and Algiers ; but the practices 
of the Berbers of the Riff held on, and, 
occasion offering, are still in force at this 
day. 

The Riff tribes are, of course, Mahome- 
dans, and even rank among them more 
than one Shereefian family — direct 
descendants, that is to say, of the 
Prophet, with aspirations towards the 
Umbrella of Majesty. Many of the 
tribes, however, belong to nonconformist 
Tarikhs, or sects, of which there are in 
Islam to the full as many as in all the 
Christian Churches. The tenets and 
practices of some of these Tarikhs are 
very strange, and occasionally not a little 
alarming and even dangerous to out- 
siders. Notably, for instance, is the sect 
of the Aissowas, to which a large number 
of Berbers belong. The founder, the 
Sheikh Aissa, among other extravagant 
beliefs, held that there was no such thing 
as pain or suffering to those who repu- 
diated theseevils. In proof of his claim 
he is reputed to have cast himself from 
the summit of a lofty tower to the ground 
in sight of a great concourse of his 
adherents, and to have received no injury 
from the fall. He also claimed to be 
immortal, and although in the fulness of 
time his followers lost sight of him in the 
customary manner, yet to this day the 
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more rabid of them hold that he is yet 
living and will reappear. 

Meantime, to show themselves faithful 
to their master, the Aissowas make prac- 
tice of various forms of self-mutilation. 
It is quite common among them, espe- 
cially on the anniversary of their saint- 
day, for some fanatic to inflict upon him- 
self an injury which would almost surely 
be fatal to an ordinary person. Favourite 
among these barbarous displays is the 
ripping of his abdomen by the hashish- 
maddened votary, who will then carry 
his intestines before him on a tray for an 
hour or more—what time his thousand 
admirers proclaim, amid yells, firing of 
guns, and blatant music, the virtues and 
the powers of Sheikh Aissa. 

Until quite recently the Aissowas were 
wont to muster once a year in Tangier 
and in Tetuan, both of which cities were 
to all intents and purposes given up to 
them for the twenty-four hours of their 
stay. During this time the inhabitants 
elected, and wisely, to remain within 
doors, and evil befell any unwary Jew or 
Christian who found himself compelled 
to be abroad during the wild hours in 
which the Aissowas processionists ranged 
the streets. Houses, it is true, were 
seldom attacked if their doors were kept 
closely barred ; but so great was the fear 
of these turbulent and unwelcome guests 
that it was customary to tether here and 
there in the streets live calves, sheep, and 
goats as offerings to the fanatics, and it 
is told that the maddened Aissowas quite 
frequently seized upon these animals and, 
rending them in pieces amid scenes of 
incredible violence, devoured the quiver- 
ing flesh almost ere the life had left it. 

* * * * 

Our sympathies are wholly with the 
Spanish soldiers, who are pitted against 
savage hordes of medizval barbarians. 
That Spain will prosecute this unfor- 
tunate campaign is without doubt. That 
Spain, will gain nothing but ultimate 
discomfort from the adventure is equally 
certain. Yet, after all, there is much to 
be said for national pride, and we, of all 
people, could not view with favour a 
race that, in face of disaster, could throw 
to the winds the traditions and associa- 
tions of a thousand years. 
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MISTRESS OF THE SITUATION. 


By L. G. MOBERLEY. 


7 HE long and the short of it is, 
= I will not allow you to do it.” 
No reply followed the re- 

mark. 

After a pause the speaker resumed : 

“The fact of the matter is, Kitty, 
that you have made up your mind to 
have your own way invariably—to ride 
roughshod over my prejudices — my 
wishes—my—my— in fact to do what 
you like at the expense of what I like.” 

The conclusion was lame. 

Possibly he realised this. In any 
case he paused again, expectantly, and 
looked at the arm-chair. 

No sound issued frem its depths. 

The small person buried in its cush- 
ions glanced at him with quietly inte- 
rested eyes—that was all. 

He was six feet two, and looked 
every inch of it. 

He stood in front of the ftreplace 
in an entirely imposing attitude. 

Being on his feet should have given 
him a distinct advantage. 

She was about five feet nothing, and 
apparently at a disadvantage—buried in 
those cushions. 

“T have said, over and over again, 
that I will sof allow you to be con- 
stantly with the Pratts—and as to your 
singing at their concert in Southwark, 
I won't have it. I do not say there is 
anything against Miss Bertha Pratt,” 
here there crept in a decidedly apolo- 
getic note; “she is not in our set, and I 
do not choose to have my wife mixed 
up with nobodies.” 

An almost imperceptible raising of 
the eyebrows over those interested eyes 


that scanned his face. Nothing 
more ! 

“It is so absurd,”—irritation now 
showed in his voice—“ that no one else 


can be found to go and sing at these 
concerts. Oh, yes, I know you will say 
that people can’t be found, and they 
happen to want your voice, and that it is 
a very small thing to do after all by way 


of a kindness. I know all about it. I 
can hear your every argument.” 

A fractional smile trembled round 
the mouth of the dainty little person in 
the chair, but no word came from her 
lips. 

““ However, I shall not be convinced 
by any feminine arguments. When I 
say no, I mean no—as I have often told 
you.” 

Still silence. 

Six feet two moved a trifle uneasily 
from one foot to the other. 

Five feet nothing turned her inte- 
rested eyes from his face, to contemplate 
with equal interest the shoe on her own 
small foot. She thrust it out from 
under the soft draperies of her dress, 
till it was within her line of vision. She 
gazed at it, her head inclined first to 
one side then to the other. It was a 
very minute and very pretty foot, and 
the shoe matched the foot in daintiness. 

‘“* T am fully aware,” the parable from 
the hearthrug was taken up once more, 
“ that you will try to argue me out of my 
opinions, and twist me round your little 
finger. But I shall not be twisted. 
When I have once got my foot down, it 
vemains down.” 

It came down with some force upon 
the rug, the interested eyes watching its 
downward course, and wandering from 
the contemplation of the dainty shoe. 

“I really think, Kitty, you are the 
most obstinate woman I ever met — 
without exception. Now what possible 
reason can you have for wanting to con- 
tinue your intimacy with Miss Pratt 
against my wishes? Yes, yes, I know 
quite well all you will say "—(she said 
nothing) “ that Bertha is an old school 
friend, and that you cannot throw her 
over now, because you are rich and she 
is not: all very laudable and right. 
But it is very awkward to mix sets, you 
know — and — and — after all, surely 
your husband's wishes ought to go for 
something.” 
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The smile that had trembled round 
the pretty mouth flashed into the eyes. 

“And as for that confounded con- 
cert. Of course you will say that 
Bertha has a lot of trouble in getting the 
thing up, and that she is a busy woman 
and her time valuable, and therefore 
you are bound to help her. But / say 
I won’t have it.” 

Irritation had now culminated in bad 
temper. 

The smiling eyes once more left the 
cross face scowling down at them, and 
busied themselves with the small hands 
that lay folded on her lap. 

“T am not one of your fin de siécle 
husbands, who lets himself be led by the 
nose. I have always said I would be 
master in my house, and I always mean 
to be. Once for all, I will not allow this 
intimacy with Bertha Pratt, and the 
concert must be given up. Understand 
that, Kitty. No amount of arguing or 
pleading will make me alter my mind.” 

He glared at the arm-chair and its 
occupant, who did not lift her head, but 
sat absorbed in admiration of her beau- 
tiful rings. 

“Hang it all!” six feet two burst 
forth, in an explosion of wrath, “ it is 
time the question of who is to be master 
here should be settled. So make up 
your mind once for all that I intend to 
be obeyed.” 

He crossed the room wrathfully. 

He swung open the door, and at the 
door he looked back. Looking back 
is a mistake | 

The interested eyes met his. The 
smile had died out of them. Infinite 
pathos replaced it. 

The door banged behind him. 

As it banged, five feet nothing rose. 
A smile broke over her whole face. She 
stood on tiptoe on the fender-stool, and 
nodded at her own reflection in the glass 
over the mantelpiece. 
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“Five minutes,” she said, softly and 
mysteriously, her eyes upon the clock. 

It was exactly in five minutes that a 
step sounded on the stairs, a step that 
lacked the irritation and self-confidence 
with which it had descended the same 
staircase. 

The smile upon the face of five feet 
nothing deepened and spread. 

She moved lightly from the fender- 
stool, and when the steps drew nearer, 
she was back in the arm-chair, looking 
mournfully towards the slowly opening 
door. 

He came in dejectedly. There was 
something of the look of a dog that has 
been whipped in the eyes which met her 
pathetic glance. 

“TI say, Kitty,” he said, ‘I’m most 
awfully sorry, you know. I’m afraid I 
was an awful brute. It’s—it’s my con- 
founded temper, you see — and — of 
course I didn’t mean all I said.” 

Six feet two moved close to the arm- 
chair, and a small hand stole into his. 

“IT say—you do forgive me, Kitty, 
don’t you? I can be a beast, I know, 
but—but, dear, you shall sing at South- 
wark, or anywhere else you like, rather 
than that you should be vexed.” 

The small hand squeezed the large 
one emphatically. 

“ And—and I say, Kitty, you mustn't 
mind ‘what I said about Miss Pratt— 
that’s all right—you’re the best judge, 
I’m sure.” 

A dainty head pressed itself against 
his rough coat, and six feet two stooped 
and kissed the shining curls tenderly. 

If Kitty smiled, no one except herself 
was aware of the fact. 

But she thinks—and I must confess 
nobody would be inclined to deny the 
correctness of her opinion—that she re- 
mained, on that occasion, mistress of 
the situation ! 
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“TI say, Kitty, I’m most awfully sorry, you know.” 











WAS IT FATE? 
A Tragedy of the Sea. 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


“ ee SEWARD, in the hour 
of your greatest need may your 
false heart fail you.” 

The words, as given above, fell from 
the lips of one of the most famous of 
Bath beauties, well-nigh a century ago. 
They were uttered under tragic circum- 
stances, and were destined to have a 
strangely tragic sequel. The story, in- 
deed, forms one of the most remarkable 
episodes of sea life ever recorded. 

Captain Noel Seward, of the Royal 
Navy, was an officer who had graduated 
in the Nelson school, and formed one 
of that famous “ band of brothers "’ who 
had served under the great Admiral. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries, 
whose rough ways and rougher speech 
rendered them far more at home on the 
quarter-deck than in a drawing-room, 
he was a man of singularly fascinating 
manners, whose presence might grace 
the highest Court in Europe. 

Yet, though on shore he moved with 
perfect ease through the brilliant draw- 
ing-rooms of the day, where his con- 
spicuous bearing always rendered him 
noticeable, he was behind none in deeds 
of supreme daring at sea. His career 
had been a notable one, even for the 
times, It was said of him that, like 
Nelson himself, he welcomed heavy 
odds. The more he was outmatched, 
the more eager he was to attack, and 
the more stubbornly he fought. 

Though the sea had claimed him 
from his youth, his life had not been 
untinged by romance. Many were the 
hearts surrendered to the handsome and 
gallant sailor. Yet his own remained 
untouched. It was not until he: had 
reached the height of his fame, and his 
name was one of the foremost on the 
list of Britain’s naval heroes, that he 
succumbed to his fate. 
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In the Countess of A——'s ball- 
room, then one of the most fashionable 
centres in London, he was attracted by 
the sight of a beautiful girl, in whose 
features there was something of proud 
distinction. She moved through the 
glittering assembly with unconscious 
grace, and yet with the air of one whose 
life had not been altogether free from 
sadness. 

Captain Seward's eyes followed her 
through the throng with a look which 
bespoke the stirring of his ardent nature. 
Inquiries revealed that she was a Miss 
Uniacke, whose father had been an 
officer of high rank. Tragedy had 
fallen upon her at an early age. Her 
father had been treacherously slain in 
the Peninsula while handing his water- 
bottle to a wounded French soldier ; 
her only brother, to whom she was 
fondly attached, was more recently 
killed in a duel. She lived alone with her 
aunt, Lady Norreys, who had taken the 
beautiful and fatherless girl under her 
charge. 

By one of those strange subtleties 
of fate, an accident occurred at the ball 
which afforded Seward an opportunity 
of rendering a signal service to the girl. 
A clumsy servant upset a lamp while 
Miss Uniacke was passing, and her dress 
caught fire. Captain Seward, who was 
standing near, instantly sprang to her 
rescue. He beat out the flames with 
his hands, and so prompt had been his 
action that almost before the panic- 
stricken guests could realise what was 
happening she was safe from injury. 

The girl’s presence of mind had not 
deserted her. With a grateful smile 
she turned to look at her rescuer. Their 
eyes met ; and in that moment destiny 
seemed to bind them together. 

It is needless to follow the ripening 
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of their attachment. Captain Seward 
was welcomed warmly at the house of 
Lady Norreys, where, during the re- 
mainder of his brief respite on shore, 
he was a frequent visitor. He had won 
the heart of the beautiful girl, whose 
nature was one to cherish a deep and 
lasting affection. 

Compelled to resume active service, 
he readily gained her consent to an en- 
gagement. He was ordered to the 
Mediterranean ; but though the ocean 
might divide them for a time, it could 
not hold them long asunder. He pro- 
mised to return within the year, when, 
as he ardently declared, his happiness 
would be crowned by making her his 
bride. And so, with mutual vows of 
constancy, they parted. 

By every in-coming post. letters 
reached her from her absent lover, 
letters breathing undying passion. They 
were answered from the depths of her 
own heart. For a period of six months 
the correspondence continued ; and then 
came a gradual and heart-sickening 
change. 

Captain Seward's letters began to 
grow less frequent. They were also 
perceptibly colder in tone. The fire of 
love which had consumed him appeared 
to be dying down. Finally, without a 
word of explanation or regret, the 
letters ceased altogether, and the girl 
was left to sorrow in secret for the lover 
who had sailed away and forgotten her. 

She still heard of him occasionally. 
Report spoke of. him as attending 
various festivities at the Mediterranean 
stations, where he danced as gaily as 
though there was no suffering heart in 
England to feel the pangs which his 
conduct occasioned. 

The girl was not one to repine, or 
show her sorrow in public. She held 
her head proudly in society. But her 
story was known ; and not the least part 
of her bitterness was occasioned by the 
covert whispers that she had been dis- 
carded, jilted. 

Lady Norreys took her abroad, where 
they sojourned fora year. Their return 
to England saw the Bath season com- 
mencing, and thither they journeyed. 
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At the fashionable watering-place Miss 
Uniacke was hailed as the reigning 
beauty, and many were the admirers 
who flocked around her. 

One evening, as she was leaving the 
public ball-room, an officer in full naval 
uniform stepped from a carriage, and 
came face to face with her at the 
entrance. It was Captain Seward. The 
meeting was a dramatic, even startling 
one ; but the girl retained full control 
of herself. She paused for a moment, . 
and from her lips fell the fateful words 
already recorded. Then she swept 
proudly on. 

Captain Seward did not seek to enter 
the ball-room. Instead, he stepped 
back into his carriage, and returned to 
his hotel. Within an hour he had 
quitted Bath, travelling in haste to 
rejoin his ship, the 7'Aesis, which was 
then lying at Plymouth. 

It is recorded that when he stepped 
on board next morning a visible and 
striking change was observed in him. 
None of his brother officers could tell 
exactly what it was, but all felt that 
something strange and untoward had 
happened during his brief absence. He 
scarcely seemed to heed their greetings ; 
nor, during the three days they lay at 
Plymouth awaiting sailing orders, did 
he appear to recover the inspiriting 
energy which had formerly character- 
ised him. 

The Zhesis was a smart frigate, 
noted for her sailing as well as fighting 
qualities, and under his command had 
more than once proved herself a match 
for a stately line-of-battle ship. On 
this occasion she was despatched to 
cruise in the Channel, where there were 
usually abundant opportunities for hard 
fighting. 

Fortune did not prove kindly to the 
Thesis, however, in the present instance. 
For the first three days of the cruise 
not a single ship of the enemy was 
sighted. Then the weather became 
thick and murky, finally developing into 
a dense Channel fog, which closed in 
upon them on every side. 

For two whole days the fog con- 
tinued. On the third morning, however, 
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it suddenly lifted, and almost imme- 
diately a triumphant shout arose from 
the frigate’s decks. 

“A French seventy-four! A French 
seventy-four ! "’ ran the cry. 

There she lay, almost abeam of them, 
heaving gently under the rolling swell. 
It was a grand and inspiring sight. 
Those on the frigate could see her crew 
swarming up from below, while the pipes 
shrilled and the drums beat to quarters. 

Captain Seward, who was on his own 
quarter-deck, turned quickly when the 
first cry reached him, the light of battle 
once more in his eyes. Knowing him 
as they did, the crew had already rushed 
to quarters. Every man was at his post, 
every eye was fixed upon the commander, 
while with breathless eagerness they 
awaited the order to close in and attack. 

But it did not come. Minutes 
seemed to be prolonged into hours ; and 
yet Captain Seward stood there without 
sound or movement. Some nameless 
spell seemed to have taken hold of him. 
He continued to gaze at the French 
warship as though she were a phantom 
which had arisen out of the deep. 
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At last he turned, and mute dismay 
fell upon all when they heard his order. 
He directed the frigate to be put about, 
and sail made for the English coast. 
And thus, for the first time in his career, 
he fled before the enemy. 

The French battleship took up the 
chase, and opened fire with her bow 
guns, but the superior sailing qualities 
of the frigate soon carried her out of 
range. Not till then did Captain 
Seward, who had stood gazing at the 
pursuing vessel like one entranced, quit 
the deck and descend to his cabin. 

While the crew looked at each other 
in silent wonder, they were startled by 
a dull report below. The officers, 
finding the door of the captain’s cabin 
bolted on the inside, hastily forced an 
entrance, only to find that Captain 
Seward had escaped an inevitable court- 
martial by shooting himself. 

The story as here related is true. 
One question only remains: Had the 
denunciation of the girl he had slighted 
and injured, its fulfilment in Captain Se- 
ward's unaccountable flight before the 
enemy on this occasion ? 











By OSCAR PARKER. 


CANNOT recall a summer when so 
many West-end theatres have been 
closed and for so long a time as this. 
The only plays that have continued to 
run right through the holidays are “ The 
Woman in the Case” at the Garrick 
(transferred to the New Theatre on the 
23rd ult., to leave the Garrick free for the 
production, September 11th, of Mr. Sutro’s 
new comedy “ Making a Gentleman”); 
“Mr. Preedy and the Countess” at the 
Criterion; “ Fires of Fate,” transferred 
from the Lyric to the Haymarket; “ The 
Arcadians”’ at the Shaftesbury ; and “‘ Our 
Miss Gib bs” at the Gaiety. “The Follies” 
at the Apollo also have not languished, 
and the Lyceum has been kept open with 
a revival of “ Two Little Vagabonds.” 
The new season seems full of promise, 
virtually opened by the production at 
Wyndham’s, on August 5th, of Mr, 
Frederick Lonsdale’s diverting comedy, 
“The Best People,” and followed by 
“The Pin and the Pudding,” by Mr. 
Barton White, at the Comedy, on the 23rd, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Hamilton's 
comedy, “‘A Sense of Humour,” at the 
Playhouse. The early September an- 
nouncements are: “La Femme X.” at 
the Globe on the 1st, Mr. Pinero’s “ Mid- 
Channel” at the St. James’s on the 2nd, 
Mr. Huntly McCarthy’s “A Proud 
Prince” at the Lyceum on the 4th, 


“ False Gods” (a translation by Mr. J. B. 
Fagan of M. Brieux’s “La Foi”) at His 
Majesty’s on the 7th, and “The Great 
Divide,” an American importation which 
has had a huge success on its native soil, 
at the Adelphi on the 15th, all of which 
will keep theatre-goers and critics suffi- 
ciently busy for a time. 

If none of the new productions falls 
below the level of “ The Best People” 
we shall all have good reason for con- 
gratulating authors, managers, players, 
and ourselves—ourselves, perhaps, most 
of all. Mr. Lonsdale has written an ex- 
tremely amusing comedy, one in which 
the humour rises not so much from witty 
dialogue, which may exist quite apart 
from humour in situation, but from a 
natural flow of incident composed with a 
ripe sense of stage effect. We are, of 
course, almost exasperatingly familiar 
with the married couple who are at heart 
very fond of one another, but when sepa- 
rated fora time find propinquity with other 
members of the opposite sex affecting 
them much as a magnet acts in deflecting 
the needle of a compass from its steady 
allegiance to the pole; but Mr. Lonsdale 
has faced this theme with certain auxi- 
liary props that help it out amazingly. 
For example, he supplies his play with a 
second married couple who, if not ideal 
mates, are within the degrees of affinity 
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that society recognises, and their inte- 
rests wander a little also. Taking the 
four, the character contrasts are strong 
enough to make excellent fun without 


young man, but she thinks a little separa- 
tion good for the nerves of both, and has 
gone to Egypt for a holiday sola. Lady 
Emsworth is married to just the man for 





MR. C. H. WORKMAN. 
Who has leased the Savoy Theatre for Comic Opera. 


calling for any allowances from an 

audience on the score of exaggeration. 
The Hon. Mrs. Bayle loves her husband, 

though he is a rather feather-brained 


her, if she only knew it, for he is a good- 
natured cynical man of the world, and 
she is a silly, irresponsible sort of pretty 
woman, who needs looking after and 
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v ould drive a serious-minded man mad in 
aweek. So Mrs. Bayle is away and Lady 
Emsworth, who thinks herself an unap- 
preciated being, confides in Bayle, and he, 
instead of scolding or at least bantering 
her, humours her, grows sympathetic, and 
ends by thinking he is in love with her. 
As she is constantly betraying quite un- 
consciously that she considers Lord Ems- 
worth much the better man of the 
two, their love-making has its decided 
humours. In reality she is merely piqued 
by her husband's cynicism, is quite incap- 
ble of a grand passion, but is just foolish 
enough to enjoy being made love to, and 
consents to go to Bayle’s flat to supper 
with him. Then Mrs. Bayle comes home 
quite unexpectedly. She, too, has had 
an innocent affair in Cairo which just 
reached the stage at which she found it 
prudent to run away heme, but of this 
her husband, of course, knows nothing 
and the audience only get a hint of it. 
Bayle, however, is flabbergasted at. his 
wife’s inopportune return on the very day 
of the supper-party @ deux, and scarcely 
receives her with enthusiasm, which puts 
her on inquiry, and she discovers the 
arrangement for the midnight entertain- 
ment. Lord Emsworth admires her vastly, 
as he has more than once told her, and 
she rejoices his soul by inviting him to 
supper with her at the flat at 12.30 that 
night. The consequence is that all four 
meet at the Bayles’ flat, and the supper is 
not a success except as an éclaircissement 
all round. 

It is manifest that, after that supper, a 
good deal of readjustment of relations is 
necessary to provide a working basis for 
a couple of households that have been 
subjected to considerable strain. Mr. 
Lonsdale accomplishes the task with much 
originality and without challenging the 
criticism that he departs from probability. 
And his ability to invent humorous 
situations holds out to the end. Lord 
Emsworth’s practical, if cynical, common- 
sense helps materially to pacific ends, and 
if the sudden appearance at a psycho- 
logical moment of the gentleman who 
drove Mrs. Bayle from Cairo must be 
held to be a somewhat startling coincid- 
ence, it is no doubt justified by the 
experience of most of us, Miss Eva 


Moore plays Mrs. Bayle with so admirable 
an identification with the character as it 
must be understood, that it might have 
been written with the subtlest apprehen- 
sion of the actress’s métier. She isa very 
womanly woman, not too saintly for 
human nature’s daily comradeship, but 
very earnest and sincere, jealous of her 
rights but not a tyrant, with phases of 
whimsical humour, but far froma merely 
frivolous spendthrift of time. In delight- 
ful contrast is the Lady Emsworth of Miss . 
Lettice Fairfax, the sort of woman who 
might compromise herself out of sheer 
lack of sense, but would never lose hold of 
her self-respect. Lord Emsworth makrs 
yet another of Mr. Frederick Kerr's trium- 
phant successes. The ccol, phlegmatic, 
very knowing and very cynical man-about- 
town, who always hits the situation off 
with a complete understanding and a 
happy. bon mot, suits Mr. Kerr exactly. 
And the Hon. Gerald Bayle is scarcely 
less admirably interpreted by Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas. 

Mr. Arthur Eckersley’s one-act play, 
“ A Boy’s Proposal,” precedes the comedy, 
and, excellently acted as it is, with Master 
Philip Tonge in the chief part, deserves 
the cordial reception it always receives. 
The little play grows on one with a 
second hearing, and justifies us in ex- 
pecting a great deal from Mr. Eckersley 
as his experience crystallises. 

I have not found an opportunity of 
dealing with Mr. Arnold Bennett’s play, 
“What the Public Wants,” produced by 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey at the New Royalty 
Theatre near the end of the season. It is 
almost inevitable that it should be com- 
pared with Mr. Fagan’s comedy, “The 
Earth,” which had so successful a run at 
the Kingsway Theatre, since both are 
founded on the modern and very de- 
generate phase of journalism which 
consists in getting down to the level of 
culture and intelligence possessed by the 
bulk of the community and religiously 
keeping there. I think it is not difficult 
to discover why “ The Earth” succeeded 
and why “What the Public Wants” 
just failed to be what the public does 
want. It is mot merely that the 
latter was didactic, but the lesson it 
sought to convey was almost too subtle. 





The following poem. by the late Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., appeared in 
a volume of verse, “printed for private circulation,” in 1863, inscribed to the 
lady who afterwards became his wife, and whose loss he never ceased to mourn. 


TO MISS HELEN FAUCIT, AS ROSALIND. 


LESSINGS on the glorious spirit, lies in poesy divine! 

Blessings, lady, on the magic of that wondrous power of thine ! 
I have had a dream of summer, summer in the golden time, 
When the heart had all its freshness, and the world was in its prime ; 
I have been away in Arden, and I still am ranging there ; 
Still I feel the forest breezes fan my cheek, and lift my hair ; 
Still I hear the stir and whisper which the arching branches make, 
And the leafy stillness broken by the deer amid the brake ! 
Where along the wood the brooklet runs, upon its mossy brink, 
Myself a stricken deer I’ve laid me, where the stricken come to drink. 
There be Amiens and his co-mates, up, yon giant stems between, 
Yonder, where the sun is shining ‘neath the oak upon the green. 
Hatk! the throstle-cock is singing! And he tunes his merry note, 
Carolling in emulation of the sweet bird’s joyous throat. 
Lightly let them troll their wood notes, fleet the careless time away ! 
What know they of love’s emotion? No sweet Rosalind have they ! 
I will down by yonder dingle—none shall steal upon us there— 
Heavenly, heavenly Rosalinda! Thou art with me everywhere ! 
Ever is thy voice beside me, ever on thy brow I gaze, 
One such glorious dream about thee all the world beside outweighs. 
See, young Ganymede awaits me. Blessings on that roguish boy, 
How he lightens my love’s sadness with a sweet and pensive joy ! 
Yet the charms, the playful graces, that show bright in him, I find 
Only cluster round the image of my heavenly Rosalind. 
So would Rosalind have won me,—so have looked and so have smiled, 
With such blithe and open spirit me of all my heart beguiled. 
Ever deeper grows my passion, restless more my eager heart— 
“T can live no more by thinking, from my Rosalind apart ! ” 
“ Then to-morrow thou shalt see her, see her, wed her, if you will!” 
Oh, ye gods, let that to-morrow shine in golden numbers still ! 
For it gave her to my bosom, and, at length, when there reclined, 
By the proudest name I claimed her as my own, “‘ my Rosalind!” 


Such, dear lady, was the vision, such the passion strong and deep, 
Which thy magic wrought within me, laying meaner thoughts to sleep. 
I have been the young Orlando, and though but a dream it were, 

Never from my heart shall vanish what hath struck so deeply there ! 
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BILL 
lunching alone at a well-known 


APTAIN BARFARLE was 
West End restaurant, when a 
waiter placed what is facetiously known 
as an evening paper beside him. He 
was generally an industrious reader of 
the daily Press, but to-day his mind was 
too absorbed in thinking of Moira Lacy 
to enable him to concentrate his atten- 
tion on anything else. So the paper 
remained unnoticed for a while, with the 
page containing that morning's news 
turned towards him. All of a sudden 
he started, for just as he was reaching 
for a walnut the name of the very girl 
he was thinking about caught his eye. 
Yes, there it was beyond all doubt. 
“Your name is Moira Lacy ?” he read, 
and it was with a sense of infinite relief 
that he saw the answer in the negative. 
Then he went through the whole report, 
grasping at once the part played by 
Clara Wilgrove and her mother, and 
invoking anything but blessings on their 
heads. He understood, too, the réle that 
Lucy had played, and resolved to reward 
the girl by some means or another without 
delay. He now remembered that Lucy 
had one day given him her address when 


he met her casually in the street, and, ~ 


ignoring the remaining portion of the 
dessert, he left the restaurant to drive to 
Mrs. Grove’s house. It was not until he 
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reached the door that he realised the 
awkwardness of a man in his position 
asking to see a servant. It might be 
compromising to the girl herself, so, 
instead of knocking, he decided to call at 
a neighbouring restaurant and despatch 
a note by a messenger. As he was 
turning away the door opened, and the 
man with whom he had seen Moira in 
the Strand came down the steps. It had 
not occurred to him before that the Mrs. 
Groves, at whose house Lucy was maid, 
could be any relative of the Mr. Groves 
who had been expelled from the club, 
but he now judged that she would be 
his mother, and the supposition made 
him all the more anxious to see Lucy. 
He had not long to wait, for, as it 
happened, Lucy was very anxious to see 
him, and would have written to him 
that very evening had he not sent for 
her. 

“ Now, Lucy, like a good girl, tell me 
everything in the fewest possible words,” 
he said; “I know nothing except what 
I have seen in the newspapers. Where 
is Moira—Miss Lacy.” 

“I know what you mean by Moira 
without the Miss Lacy,” said Lucy, 
saucily, “and I will tell you about her 
in three words—she is well.” 

“Thank God for that! But where is 
she, Lucy? I must know.” 

“Then, if you must, Captain Barfarle, 
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you had better find out, for I shall not 
tell you, at least not to-day. But I will 
tell you this—if it hadn’t been for me 
she would now be on her way to Paris, 
the wife of Theodore Groves. You had 
never thought of that, had you?.” 

‘But does he know where she is ?” 

“He does not; no one but myself and 
another knows where she is, and no 
other person will krow, not even you, 
until she is in a position to meet the wicked 
charge that has been brought against her.’ 

“Tam glad she is safe from Groves’ 
at any rate, Lucy, though I think you 
might tell me where she is.” 

“Yes, and you would be going to see 
her with the police at your heels. No, 
Captain Barfarle, you will have to be 
patient.” 

‘“* Look here, Lucy, I’il give you a hun- 
dred pounds if you tell me where she is.” 

“ T shall not tell you, not for a thousand 
pounds, but I'll tell you what you can 
do to help Miss Lacy. Go to Charlton 
Prison, Captain Barfarle, get an inter- 
view with the uncle, William Harrell, 
tell him that another man has taken 
his place with his niece, and get him to 
write a note to Miss Lacy saying that 
the man, Clive Ellerton, is an impostor. 
When you have done that I may tell you 
where Miss Lacy is.” 

“You have a wonderful head, Lucy. 
Upon my word, if you were a man I'd 
get you to enlist in the army and obtain 
a commission for you in less than no 
time. I shall certainly do what you tell 
me, and in the meantime trust you to 
look after Miss Lacy. She is being 
treated well where she is, I suppose?” 

“ Better than ever she has been treated 
since her father died! Don’t feel in the 
least anxious about her. Trust me to 
see her through this. I know a good 
deal already, and I expect to get to knowa 
great deal more soon, for I have splendid 
ears and very good eyes, Captain 
Barfarle.” 

“You've magnificent eyes, Lucy, and 
I am sure that with them and the dot 
that some one I know is going to give 
you, you ought to be able to get a very 
good husband.” 

Lucy blushed, and her thoughts rushed 
at once to Mrs. Groves’ handsome butler, 


John Barton, who had more than once 
spoken to Lucy about taking a small 
hotel as soon as he had saved enough 
money, and more than hinting that he 
would like to see Lucy the mistress of 
that hotel. How splendid it would be, 
she thought, if she could say to the young 
man, “I have got a couple of hundred 
pounds, John, and I'll lend them to you 
if you wish.” He had once tried to 
kiss her, but she had been able to 
avoid him. In such a contingency as 
she now fancied, she felt sure that all 
resistance would be futile and that John 
would kiss her more than once, in spite 
of herself. The pleasure of the thought 
showed in her face, and Captain Bill 
knew there was a lover in the back- 
ground. 

“Is he very good-looking, Lucy?” he 
asked. 

“Is who very good-looking ?” 

“He, of course, the man you were 
thinking about just now. If I can do 
anything to help him on, you may depend 
upon me, Lucy.” 

“* Ah, if the ‘ Barford Arms’ were only 
to let!” said Lucy, who, though very 
disinterested in her devotion to Moira, 
was yet too sensible to miss a chance of 
furthering her own interests. 

“ Then it shall be to let, Lucy; that is, 
if you do all in your power for Miss Lacy. 
On the day that I am married to her you 
and John, or Harry, or whatever his 
name is, will be at liberty to enter it, 
furnished and all as it is.” 

“If the place wasn’t so public I'd kiss 
your hand, Captain, but I may do more 
than you dream of for your Moira; more 
than she dreams of either. So go and 
see that unfortunate uncle of hers, who 
is as innocent of all crime as you are, 
Captain, and tell him there is every hope 
of his speedy release, and that many 
happy days are in store for him.” 

Lucy could not remain any longer, 
and, for that matter, the Captain was 
impatient to set out on his visit to the 
prison. He knew the Home Secretary 
personally, so did not anticipate any 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
permit, more particularly as no one had 
been to visit the prisoner for nearly two 
years. 
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On the following afternoon, 
armed with the authority of 
the Home Office, he presented 
himself before the g>vernor of 
Charlton Prison and requested 
a private interview with the 
prisoner William Harrell. 
There were, of course, no diffi- 
culties placed in the way, and 
in a very few minutes he found 
himself face to face with Moira’s 
uncle. In spite of the close- 
cropped hair and the wretched 
prison garb, no one could 
mistake Harrell for anything 
but a gentleman. There was 
not only the inherited stock of 
refinement in his face, but, what 
was more, the refinement of 
culture. He looked at Captain 
tarfarle questioningly as he 
entered the room, but blushed 
painfully when he saw him 
hold out his hand. 

“This is the first time I have 
seen you to my knowledge, Mr. 
Harrell,” said the visitor, *‘ but 
I must ask you to look upon 
me as a friend all the same. | 
may say at once that, though 
I know next to nothing of the 
case, I believe in your inno- 
cence.” 

“But why, sir, and why have you come 
to visit me?” asked the prisoner. “I 
never expected to receive a visitor again 
in the place. All belonging to me are 
dead and——-” 

“Not all, not all, Mr. Harrell. You 
have a niece who feels very deeply for 
you, and as that same niece is more than 
all the rest of the world to me, you can 
understand why I take an interest in 
you.” 

“Poor little Moira! But I do not 
think that she can rememberme. Kindly 
tell me something about her, Captain 
Barfarle ; is she well?” 

“At present she is in some danger and 
has recently been in great danger. A 
man passing under the name of Ellerton 
has persuaded her that he is her uncle, 
that he is you, in fact, and has got her 
into some trouble. What I want you to 
do now is to write a note to your niece 


Noone could mistake Harrell for anything but a gentle- 
man, in spite of cropped hair and prison garb. 


saying that the fellow is an impostor, and 
that you, her real uncle, are still at 
Charlton. I may say that I am partially 
working in the dark. An excellent girl, 
a servant, who loves Miss Lacy, it was 
who suggested this visit. She knows 
something about your case, which she is 
keeping to herself for the present, but she 
told me to tell you that there was every 
hope you would soon be released and 
that many happy days are yet before 
you.” 

“Did you say the man’s name was 
Ellerton? Are you sure it was not 
Ellison, Clive Ellison?” asked William 
Harrell, a puzzled look on his face. 

“His first name is Clive, but he calls 
himself Ellerton, and what is more, has 
got Miss Lacy to call herself Ellerton as 
well.” 

“It must be the same! The fellow 
was in for swindling, and I was foolish 
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enough to tell him about myself and my 
family. We were working together for 
some time and were able to converse in 
undertones. I remember now, he asked 
me many questions about Hazelwood, 
and must have had in his mind at the 
time an idea of the scheme he has now 
carried out. But why should he do it? 
My niece, unless I am mistaken, must be 
poor, and he is not the man to do any- 
thing unless money was at the end of it.” 

“| have not the least notion of what 
his motives can be,” answered Barfarle, 
“unless, indeed, he is using her as a 
decoy to attract gamblers to his house. 
I know that one man at least who is 
known to be a cheat goes there and that 
Miss Lacy has been thrown a good deal 
into his company. Indeed, if it were not 
for the girl about whom I have spoken, I 
believe she would have married him by 
this time. But that, I hope, is over now, 
and if you will give me the note I ask 
for, she will no doubt refuse to have any- 
thing further to do with Ellerton and his 
crew.” 

“] will give you the note, of course, 
Captain Barfarle, but first I should like 
you to answer me one or two questions 
regarding people I used to know in the 
outside world. I should like to know, 
for instance, if Lady Malvin lives much 
at her country house now.” 

“Lady Malvin died about six months 
ago.” 

“Dead? 


Lady Malvin dead! 
God help me, then, for my name will 


May 


never be cleared!” He walked up and 
down the room in the greatest agitation. 

“] should not distress myself if 1 were 
you, Mr. Harrell,” said the Captain. 
“‘ Remember the message I have brought 
you, and hope; but I don’t see what 
Lady Malvin’s death has to do with your 
case.” 

“Did you not know that it was for 
robbing her that I was condemned to 
pass seven years in this hell? Oh, I can 
speak now that she is gone; she wanted 
me to marry her, old as she was, and 
because I refused, she revenged herself by 
bringing this disgrace upon me. May 
God forgive her, as I try to do. She 
asked me to meet her on the terrace of 
her own house one night; I went. Some- 
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how she had managed to fill my pockets 
with jewels, and when I again refused to 
listen to her plea of love she screamed, 
shouted out she was being robbed, 
murdered, and I know not what. She 
had taken good care that a couple of 
policemen were at hand, and 1 was 
carried off to prison. When charged I 
refused to plead, leaving my ultimate 
fate to Lady Malvin’s conscience, but now 
she is dead, without having spoken a 
word, and my name is blighted for ever.” 

“Don’t say that; I believe she must 
have spoken in some way, and that every- 
thing will soon come to light. That, 
at any rate, is the meaning I would 
attach to Lucy Milling’s words.” 

“What has become of Lady Malvin’s 
property?” asked the prisoner, still 
gloomily. 

“She died without a will apparently, 
and there is some doubt as to who is the 
next of kin. For the present everything 
is in the hands of the lawyers.” 

There was not much more to be said. 
Writing material having been provided, 
William Harrell wrote an affectionate 
letter to his niece in which he warned 
her against Ellerton or Ellison, telling 
her the true character of the man, and 
thanking her for the faith with which, 
according to Captain Barfazle, she con- 
tinued to regard him. He also expressed 
the hope that he would soon be able to 
see her, but in the meantime was consoled 
with the thought that she had found good 
friends. 

So Captain Barfarle and Moira's uncle 
parted for the moment, to meet again 
soon under happier auspices. 

If Captain Barfarle had been surprised 
at seeing Moira’s name in the news- 
papers, Dr. Herforth was surely no less 
so. Butit was rage more than surprise 
that showed on his face when he read the 
report—rage against Mrs. Wilgrove and 
her daughters, whom he rightly judged 
to be the cause of the prosecution. He 
looked upon the whole incident as likely 
to interfere with his matrimonial pro- 
jects, and the epithets he applied to Mrs. 
Wilgrove were not very complimentary 
in consequence. As it happened, she sent 
for him the morning after the abortive 
proceedings in the police-court, and just 
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as he had finished reading the report in 
the newspaper. Never had he responded 
to a call with such alacrity. For a long 
time he had been tired of Mrs. Wilgrove 
and her ailments, and having consider- 
able private means, he was able to be 
independent even of his richest clients. 
He intended to be very independent 
indeed to-day and to give Mrs. Wilgrove 
a bit of his mind. Jf her daughters 
happened to be present, so much the 
better; a little plain talk would do 
neither of them any harm. 
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to me in that strange way, Dr. Herforth ; 
you know I have always been a slave to 
duty.” 

“You have always been a slave to 
duty, madam, when duty meant the per- 
formance of a spiteful action against 
someone you disliked; but | am quite 
convinced that you have never put your- 
self out of your way to do any good. If, 
for instance, your testimony were needed 
yesterday to clear Miss Lacy’s character, 


Iam sure your pains would have been 
excruciating.” 


‘You have never put yourself out of your way to do any good.” 


“Oh, Doctor Herforth, 1 am suffering 
terribly,” said the invalid as soon as he 
had entered the room. 

“The result of your journey to town 
yesterday, I suppose,” he said drily. “I 
am afraid, Mrs. Wilgrove, if it had been 
for a charitable object your pains would 
not have permitted you to go.” 

The patient almost gasped with 
astonishment, whilst Clara* and her 
sister, who happened to be present, 
looked at each other as if half enjoying 
the doctor's rebuke. 

“TI do not know why you should talk 


““How dare you, sir!”’ she exclaimed, 
jumping to her feet in spite of her pains. 
‘““How dare you insult me in my own 
house ! ” 

“As it is the last time I shall ever enter 
your house, I thought I would tell you a 
little truth for once. When I tell you 
that it is my dearest wish to make Moira 
Lacy my wife, you will understand how 
sweet I feel towards you this morning.” 

“To make Moira Lacy your wife!” 
exclaimed Clara and Margery in a 
breath. 

“Yes, ladies,” he said, turning to them ; 
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“we are to be married in a month, so it 
will come to a battle royal as to whether 
it is you or Moira that should be shut out 
of our local society. I don’t think, some- 
how, that it will be Moira. Good 
morning !” 

He was gone before another word 
could be said, leaving the three ladies 
bursting with impotent rage. He met 
Mr. Wilgrove on the stairs. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Wilgrove,” he said. 
“T have been telling the truth to the 
female members of your family, and shall 
not call here again.” 

“Telling the truth, have you?” cried 
the old gentleman. ‘‘ Egad! it was time 
someone told them the truth; and they 
will hear a little more of it presently. 
Have you seen this, sir?” he asked, 
pointing to the report in the newspaper. 

“Yes; that is just what I have been 
talking about,” replied Dr. Herforth. 

“Then you have not said half enough, 
whatever you may have said,” com- 
mented Mr. Wilgrove. “I have been 
fooled and deceived in my own house. 
Gad!” he went on; “never knew any- 
thing of this until I saw it in the paper ; 
but in ten minutes from now I shall set 
the matter right, and if you know where 
Moira is, tell her that she need have no 
further fear.” 

“‘ By the Lord Harry,” said Herforth to 
himself as*he walked away, “I believe 
the old fellow has some spirit in him 
after all.” 

“Clara and Margery, will you please 
leave the room?” said Mr. Wilgrove as 
he entered. They looked at their mother 
and hesitated for a moment—but only 
for a moment. The words “leave the 
room” came again, this time in a tone 
they had never heard before from their 
father’s lips, a tone so imperative that 
they did not dare disobey. As soon as 
they had left Mr. Wilgrove put a writing 
case before his wife. 

“We will now proceed to undo the 
mischief you have been doing, Mrs. 
Wilgrove,” he said. “ Take that pen and 
write what I dictate.” 

“It will depend entirely upon what 
you are pleased to dictate,” she said; 
but her voice was not over-confident. 
There was something about this new 
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mood of her husband that she did not 
quite understand. 

“You will write exactly what I tell 
you, madam ; otherwise, much as I dis- 
like a scandal, and much asI have borne 
to avoid a scandal, the same roof will 
never shelter us again.” 

* Are you mad?” 

“No, but you were mad if you thought 
that I would submit to have an innocent 
girl of my own flesh and blood persecuted 
by you. You have gone much too far this 
time, Mrs. Wilgrove, and now you will 
write as I tell you or leave this house. 
My town house and a reasonable allow- 
ance are at your disposal, but the roof 
that covers me shall never again shelter 
vindictiveness and uncharitableness. Are 
you ready ?” 

She took up the pen with a trembling 
hand and dipped it in the ink. 

“To the Inspector of the Police” he 
began: “ This is to inform you that a sad 
mistake has been made in charging my 
niece, Miss Moira Lacy, with robbery: 
The jewels that I missed in August last 
have now been found and ——” 

“T shall never write anything of the 
kind, Mr. Wilgrove,”’ she cried, “I would 
die first!” 

He rang the bell viciously, and kept 
on ringing it until Mrs. Wilgrove’s maid 
appeared. 

“Your mistress is going up to town in 
an hour,” he said, “ get as many of her 
things packed in that time as you can.” 

“Would you disgrace me before the 
servants?” she asked as soon as the girl 
had left, her face working in mingled 
rage and fear. 

“‘ Madam, you have disgraced me before 
the servants for years, and for the sake of 
peace I have borne with it. Now I have 
nothing more to say to you except—get 
ready! lam going to the police station 
to make the matter right ; lexpect you to 
be gone by the time I come back.” 

He was walking out without another 
word, but she called to him. 

“ Go on with your dictation, then,” she 
said, “since it would amount to the same 
thing either way.” 

So the letter was finished, the orders 
to the maid countermanded, and Mr. 
Wilgrove’s position in the house estab- 
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lished forever. He went up to town that 
same evening in the hope of being able to 
discover the whereabouts of his niece. 
He was not the only one interested in 
making the same discovery. Dr. Herforth, 
after his interview with Mrs. Wilgrove, 
took the nc xt train to town and drove at 
once to Pharos Mansions, where he had 
an interview with Mr. Ellerton, or rather 
Ellison. “I come to ask you to give me 
Miss Lacy’s address,” he said; “ after 
what has happened I presume she is no 
longer here.” 

“She is no longer here, Doctor, but I 
am sorry to say I cannot tell you any 
more. I am as anxious to discover her 
whereabouts as you can possibly be, but 
have no notion where she has hidden 
herself.” 

“You are speaking truthfully, I hope, 
Mr. Ellison—you see I know you—for it 
would not be well for you to deceive 
me.” 

“‘T am not much concerned about what 
you know, sir,” answered the gambler, 
with some spirit. “If I did know where 
my niece was to be found the chances are 
that I should not tell you, but as it 
happens I do not know, and you are 
welcome to the information.” 

“There is little use in keeping up the 
pretence of uncle any further, I should 
say,” added the doctor calmly, “ though 
for my part I have nothing to say in the 
matter as long as you treat the young 
lady with proper respect.” 

“You are very good, sir,” replied 
Ellison with some suspicion of a sneer. 

“I suppose she still believes you to be 
her uncle ?”’ resumed the doctor. 

“I cannot answer for her beliefs at the 
present moment, Dr. Herforth; all I can 
say is that when last I had the pleasure 
of speaking to her she regarded me as 
her nearest relative.” 

“You might kindly let me know if you 
find her,” said the Doctor. 

“Ah, yes; you are anxious about that 
little ceremony which looks as if it would 
have to be postponed. Under the circum- 
stances, | think | may promise to com- 
municate with you if the young lady is 
permitted to return to her uncle's roof, 
But, as you know, the police have to be 
reckoned with.” 
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“T think you will find that the charge 
has been withdrawn,” rejoined Dr. 
Herforth, who for his own purposes was 
anxious that Moira should still continue 
to regard Ellison as her uncle. 

“Are you sure the charge has been 
withdrawn ? For,ifso, it would te well to 
have an intimation of the fact sent to the 
daily papers.” 

“Tam almost certain, but you will be 
able to find out at the police station. 
In ary case, if it has not been withdrawn 
it will be before many hours are over. 
But tell me, Mr. Ellerton, as I may still 
call you, do you know where the girl 
Lucy lives?” 

“Perfectly well, but I do not see any 
reason why I should te!l you. If Lucy 
knows anything about my niece, she 
persists in keeping the knowledge to 
herself.” 

“Lucy may tell me what she would 
not tell you. You see,I have known her 
for some time and even attended her once 
during a slight attack of illness.” 

“TI will tell you where she is on one 
condition, Dr. Herforth, and that is that 
you promise to let me know if you 
succeed in tracing Moira.” 

“Agreed! I do not say that I shall 
recommend her to return to Pharos Man 
sions, but I shall not disabuse her in the 
matter of your supposed relationship. | 
think you understand me.” 

“I do!” said the other emphatically, 
“as I suppose you understand me.” 

Yes, each understood the other better 
even than the other suspected, and each 
knew that the other had no intention 
whatever of keeping any promise he had 
made. But for his own purposes it suited 
Ellison to give the other Lucy’s address, 
Both he and Groves had done all in their 
power to extract some information out of 
the girl, but not a word would she say. 
Ellison now tkought it possible that 
Dr. Herforth would be more successful 
and, if so,all he would have to do to find 
out Moira’s hiding place would be to 
watch the doctor, or rather have him 
watched. Accordingly, as soon as he 
had gone down the lift Primmer was 
instructed to follow him. 

In the meantime one of the first people 
Mr. Wilgrove met in London was. Captain 
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Barfarle. The latter felt so annoyed at 
the proceedings against Moira that he 
had half a mind to go on his way with- 
out speaking, but Mr. Wilgrove, with a 
new air of resoluteness in his manner, 
stopped him. 

“TI need not ask you if you have seen 
an account of those d d proceedings, 
Barfarle,” he said, and, somehow, the 
captain was delighted to hear the old 
gentleman’s exclamation. He thought it 
was a good sign. 

“TI need not tell you,” Mr. Wilgrove 
continued, “ that I knew nothing of those 
disgraceful proceedings until I saw the 
report ; but I’ve stopped everything now, 
Barfarle—made the wife confess that she 
had found the jewellery, by Jove!” 

“So the charge is withdrawn?” asked 
the Captain with intense relief. 

“Of course it is withdrawn, and 
apologised for ; and now, I wish I knew 
where Moira is to be found.” 

“TI do not know where she is,” said 
Barfarle, ‘‘ but I can have your message 
conveyed to her. I am sure she will be 
pleased.” 

“Let her know how sorry I am that 
such an infamy should have taken place, 
and ask her to demand any reparation 
she likes.” 

“Very well, she shall have your 
message to-night, perhaps from my own 
lips, since there is no further need for her 
to remain in hiding.” 

The two parted then, Mr. Wilgrove 
returning to his own home, and Captain 
Barfarle to seek an interview with Lucy. 
She came to him at the restaurant as 
before. 

“Well, I have got that note, Lucy,” he 
said, “but I must beg of you to let me 
deliver it myself. Oh, don’t be impatient 
now,” as he saw the girl make a gesture 
of dissent ; “ you don’t know everything 
yet, my girl. I have just left Mr. Wil- 
grove, and he tells me there is no further 
need for Miss Lacy to hide, since the 
charge has been withdrawn.” 

“That is good news indeed, Captain 
Barfarle,” said Lucy, “and I almost think 
I should reward you for telling me.” 

“* Of course you should, Lucy ; I deserve 
to be rewarded ; and remember the ‘ Bar- 
ford Arms.’ I am sure I need only give 
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the hint to old Hargreaves and offer him 
a decent cottage in order to induce him 
to retire. By the way, who is the happy 
man?” 

“The butler at Mrs. Groves’. Oh, he 
is going to help me—that is, to help Miss 
Lacy—in a way you have no idea of, and 
I’m sure that if she had a public-house 
she would offer him one.” 

“You surely do not want a_public- 
house each, Lucy? I have already offered 
you the ‘Barford Arms,’ and I think, 
unless you are going into the wholesale 
line, that that should content you for the 
present.” 

“It does more than content me, 
Captain Barfarle, and it will delight 
John—I think I'll go and tell him, and if 
you care to go as far as 18, Southern 
Street, Westminster Bridge Road, you 
will find your Moira there with my 
mother.” 

“Upon my word, Lucy, you are an 
angel, and if it was not for the fear of 
rousing John’s jealousy, I should kiss you 
in spite of the waiters. But I’m off— 
good-bye.” 

‘Oh, I may see you before the evening 
is out.” replied Lucy, tripping off to have 
a confidential talk with John. 

“John,” she said, as soon as the two 
were alone, ‘“‘ how would you like to have 
a country inn, with a good respectable 
trade, no drunkenness, a big garden and 
three acres of orchard ?” 

“| jump with joy at the mere mention 
of it, and if you were given in with the 
lot, Lucy, I should simply adore the— 
what the French call the tout ensemble.” 

“But you have never given me a ring 
yet, John.” 

“You know why. I don’t want to 
bind you until 1 have another hundred 
pounds saved.” 

‘Very well, John, since you are so 
careful, I will give the public-house, the 
garden, the orchard, and myself to some 
other young man. You need not think 
that the ‘Barford Arms’ need go a- 
begging.” 

“Are you making fun of me, Lucy? 
You know it is principally for your own 
sake I am delaying. If I only saw my 
way clear I would do like the swells, and 
buy a special licence to-morrow.” 
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“TI think we can manage to wait until 
the banns have been published. Mr. 
Hargreaves will need a couple of weeks 
to get cleared out comfortably. What 
are you staring at? Everything is done. 
I have been offered the ‘ Barford Arms’ 
furnished ; yes, furnished, John; and if 
you will only help me to do what is 
right for a persecuted man and a perse- 
cuted girl, you can, if you like, put up 
the askings next Sunday.” 

“T’ll do anything ia life you ask me, 
Lucy, except commit a crime.” 

“Tt will be no crime—at least, no real 
crime. I want you to take out of Mr. 
Groves’ desk, which he always keeps 
locked, a paper you will find there called 
‘The Last Will and Testament of Ger- 
trude, Lady Malvin.’ I know he has it, 
because I have heard him tell Mr. 
Ellerton so, and it does not belong to 
him ; it belongs to a young lady I love 
more than anyone in the world, except 
my mother—and you, John.” 

“Right or wrong, Lucy, I shall do it. 
I know what kind of a man my con- 
founded master is, and that he would 
stop at nothing to secure his own ends ; 
so you may count it done, Lucy.” 

“Then you may kiss me, John—just 
once!” said Lucy, trying to look shy. 

“At last! at last!” exclaimed John, 
melodramatically, as he proceeded to 
take what Lucy called a mean advantage 
of the permission she had given him. 

In the meantime Captain Barfarle was 
well on his way to Southern Street. The 
door was opened to him by Mrs. Milling, 
who turned pale when she saw him. 

“You need not be afraid, Mrs. Milling,” 
he said. “I have come with the full 
permission of your daughter Lucy. I 
am Captain Barfarle.” 

Mrs. Milling’s face cleared at once. 
She had heard her daughter speak of the 
Captain, and knew that from him Miss 
Lacy had nothing to fear. Soshe invited 
him into the sitting-room, which was 
empty at the time, Moira having run 
upstairs in a fright when she heard the 
knock. But she came back presently, 
looking paler and shyer than he had ever 
seen her, but quite as pretty and, he 
thought, still more interesting. Neither 
could afterwards tell exactly how it came 
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to pass, but before a word was spoken 
she was in his arms, his warm kisses on 
her lips and her cheeks, her heart beating 
madly against his. 

“T have got you now, my darling,” he 
said. “Nothing can come between us 
after this, Moira, and within one short 
week you must become my dear wife.” 

“Oh, but Bill, you forget the cloud 
that is hanging over me ; you forget that 
I am in hiding, and dare not show my 
face in the street.” 

“ There is no cloud hanging over you, | 
my darling ; that absurd charge has been 
withdrawn, and there is not a policeman 
in London who dare lay a hand on you.” 

“But my uncle, dear; oh, tell me, is 
that man really my uncle? Somehow I 
have lately felt that he cannot be, and 
that I have been making myself 
miserable for nothing.” 

“That man is no relation of yours 
whatever, Moira. I have seen your real 
uncle this very day, and bring youa letter 
from him. He is still, unfortunately, 
detained in Charlton, but, if I am to 
believe Lucy, will shortly be released.” 

Moira took the letter and read it 
through, tears of thankfulness standing 
in her eyes. 

“Oh, this, indeed, does seem like my 
own uncle, my poor mother's brother,” 
she said, “and I am sure I shall like 
him.” 

“You could not help liking him, 
Moira. I more than like him. I admire 
him, and hope the day will soon come 
when I can reckon him amongst my 
friends.” 

**Oh, how good you are, you great big 
Bill. An hour ago I could not have 
believed that I should ever be as happy 
as I am now, and it is all on your 
account. 

“So you prefer me to Mr. Theodore 
Groves after all, Moira? Lucy tells me 
that if it had not been for the police 
you would be married to him now.” 

“I don't think so, Bill. I feel sure 
that at the last moment I should have 
withdrawn, as of the two I preferred Dr. 
Herforth; I was engaged to him, too, 
Bill.” 

“The deuce you were! Pray let me 
hear the whole story at once, Moira 
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—how many more were you engaged 
to?” 

“Only those two, and I hated both. 
To save my uncle, as I thought him, I 
promised to marry Dr. Herforth; but 
my uncle himself wanted me to marry 
Mr. Groves, so Pe 

“You are going to marry me instead. 
Well, I forgive you, my sweet little girl. 
I have known all along that you loved 
me—those candid eyes of yours could not 
keep the secret—and I know that in the 
other cases you were only making a 
sacrifice of yourself for the sake of your 
supposed relative.” 

“My mother made me promise to be 
good and kind to my uncle and to be 
guided by him as much as possible, so 
what could I do? But how glad I am 
that things are as they are, for, indeed, 
Bill, I fell in love with you that day in 
Broadstairs when you would insist on 
wheeling the bath-chair for me. I could 
have kissed you then and there.” 

“Pity youdidn’t! But better late than 
never, my darling, and I will now receive 
with thanks the kiss you didn’t give me 
thatday. Good gitl! Now, I'll have the 


interest, please, compound interest! One 
kiss at one hundred per cent. per week 
amounted to one hundred and eighteen 
and a half last Saturday which, as in 
duty bound, you will now proceed to 


pay. 
If she did not liquidate the whole of the 
debt on that occasicn it was only because 
a knock at the door put a sudden stop 
to the payment. The newcomer was Dr. 
Herforth, to whom in a spirit of mischief 
Lucy had confided Moira’s address. Mrs. 
Milling did not know what answer to 
make when he asked to see Miss Lacy, 
but Captain Barfarle asked that he be 
admitted. 

““Have you come to congratulate me, 
Herforth?” asked the Captain, as the 
astonished and angry-looking medico 
entered the room. “How news does 
spread!” he went on; “ Miss Lacy and 
myself have not been formally engaged 
for above an hour, and here is a friend 
come to congratulate us already.” 

‘Miss Lacy, it seems, has a wonderful 
faculty for engaging herself to peop!e,” 
said Dr. Herforth; ‘but I believe that I 
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have the first claim. Are you ready to 
fulfil your promise to me, Moira ?” 

He passed between her and Captain 
Barfarie as he spoke, looking intently into 
her eyes. 

“You know that the promise was 
extracted from me under a threat, Dr. 
Herforth,” she replied ; “ you said that if 
I did not marry you, my uncle should be 
sent back to prison.” 

“ And you ate prepared to sacrifice your 
uncle now, I suy pose ?”’ 

“He is not my uncle, as I think you 
know very well, and it was very mean of 
you, Dr. Herforth, to impose upon me as 
you did. But I do not wish to have 
anything more to say to you, and should 
be glad if you would withdraw.” 

“] also told you that I was in a position 
to clear your uncle’s, your real uncle’s, 
name—is not that a consideration with 
you ?” 

“If you were an honourable man you 
would not allow an innocent man to 
suffer for some other person’s sin. But 
you are not an honourable man, and I 
must bid you good-night.” 

She was about to leave the room, but 
Captain Bill detained her. 

“Don’t go, Moira,” he said; “can you 
not see that the doctor is anxious to get 
away ; no doubt some of his patients are 
even now wanting him.” 

He held the door open as he spoke, 
whilst his eyes had that in them which 
told the intruder beyond all doubt that 
it would be dangerous to remain. 

“T will go,” he said, “since you are 
otherwise engaged, but the incident is far 
from being closed.”’ 

“Good - night, Dr. Herforth,” said 
Barfarle, coolly, “I hope you will go 
straight home.” 

Not waiting to be shown out, Herforth 
threw open the front door hurriedly and 
came face to face with Primmer. Hesaw 
that he had been followed, and, needing 
an object on which to ventilate his wrath, 
he brought down his stick heavily on 
Primmer’s head. It was a foolish thing 
to do, for Primmer’s skull was thick ; 
he had, moreover, been a prize-fighter in 
his day ; his temper was none of the best, 
and, in short, he half killed the doctor 
before he left him. When, half an hour 
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later, Captain Barfarle was leaving 
Southern Street, he found the doctor 
struggling into consciousness, his face and 
shirt covered with blood. He was barely 
able to speak. 

“Send me on to Guy’s Hospital,” he 
muttered ; “and you had better remain 
about here all night. That Ellertoa 
fellow had me shadowed, and it is more 
than likely that he will try to get at 
Moira.” 

Barfarle was 
very grateful 
for the iofor- 
mation, and 
to'd the in- 
jured man so 
as he placed 
him in a cab 
and sent him 
to the hospital. 
He had half 
a mind to 
warn Mrs. 
Milling of the 
danger then 
and there, 
but, on con- 
sideration, he 
thought it 
better to say 
nothing lest 
Moira should 
be needlessly 
alarmed. He 
determined to 
follow  Her- 
forth’s advice, 
however, and 
remain about 
until daylight. 
The first thing 
he did was to 
make the ac- 
quaintance of the policeman on the 
beat, to whom he told as much of 
the circumstances of the case as he 
thought necessary, asking him at the 
same time to keepa sharp look-out during 
the night. Not that there w.s much 
occasion for the latter precaution, Captain 
Barfarle himself, having provided himself 
with a whistle, remaining within sight 
of the house until the very event he was 
on the look-out®for took place. It was 


Primmer had been a prize fighter. 
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only just after midaight, a light still 
burning in Mrs. Milling’s sitting-room, 
when Ellerton and Groves drove up in a 
cab. The latter kept his seat whilst the 
man who still wanted to pose as Moira’s 
uncle knocked quietly at the door. Mrs. 
Milling responded by asking through the 
key-hole who was there. 

“IT am Miss Lacy's uncle,” he said, 
“and desire to see her at once on most 
important and urgent business. There 
is not a mo- 
ment to be 
lost, and———”’ 

“Call to- 
morrow, call 
to - morrow— 
good - night,” 
came the un- 
compromising 
voice of Mrs. 
Milling,whilst 
a moment 
later the light 
was put out 
and heavy 
steps heard 
ascending the 
stairs. Eller- 
ton knocked 
again and 
again, but no 
further notice 
was taken of 
him. There 
was then a 
hurried con- 
ference be- 
tween Groves 
and himself, 
the latter soon 
after driving 
to the end of 
the street 
whilst Ellerton set about the task of 
picking the lock of Mrs. Milling’s door. 
He had just succeeded when he found 
himself, much to his surprise, confronted 
by a policeman and Captain Barfarle. 

“Why, bless my soul!” said the former, 
“T have been looking for you for sometime. 
You remember how cleverly you got away 
from methat night? ButI have you now, 
and ——” 

Here Ellerton made a dash for liberty, 
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but had not gone many yards Lefore he 
was overtaken and securely handcuffed, 
Mr. Groves in the meantime making good 
his escape. 

Concluding that the danger was now 
over for the night, Barfarle drove on to 
his hotel and in spite of the excitement of 
the day was able to enter on a long and 
dreamless sleep. He had arranged tocall 
upon Moira at eleven o'clock next morning 
and had himself called in plenty of time 
to keep the appointment. When he 


- 
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that something momentous had taken 
place. The lawyer relieved the tension 
presently. 

“T hold in my hand,” he said, “ the 
will which I myself drew up for the late 
Lady Malvin, but which could not be 
found after her death. By the acuteness 
of Lucy Milling it was discovered to be in 
the possession of a certain Mr. Theodore 
Groves—though how hecame by it does 
not yet appear—and by the assistance of 
the young man whois, | understand, soon 
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‘She left the sum of £30,000 to Moiva Lacy.” 


arrived at the house he found Lucy and 
her sweetheart, together with a legal- 
looking gentleman, in possession of the 
sitting-room. 

“We have been waiting for you, 
Captain,” said Lucy; “this gentleman 
was the late Lady Malvin’s lawyer, and 
he has something to say to Miss Lacy in 
which you will be interested.” Moira 
entered the room at that moment. Her 
face was shining with a happiness that 
seemed to transform it, and Barfarle saw 


to become her husband, she was able to 
obtain possession of the will last night and 
bring it to me. I need not read the docu- 
ment now, but the substance is that, as 
some reparation for the great injury she had 
done to William Harrell in falsely accus- 
ing him of having robbed her, she left the 
sum of £30,000 in stocks and shares to 
William Harrell’s niece, Moira Lacy, and 
the whole of her landed property to 
William Harrell himself.” 

“Will the will hold good?” asked 
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Captain Barfarle as soon as he had got 
over his astonishment. 

“Nothing could upset it,” said the 
lawyer, “and as a matter of fact it will 
not be contested. There are no near 
relatives,and those who have been making 
inquiries about the estate know of the 
substance of this will, though no doubt 
they have been living in hopes that it 
would never be found. Thanks to Miss 
Lucy Milling, however, it has been found, 
and now we must set about getting Mr. 
Harrell out of prison.” 

“Do you think there will be any diffi- 
culty in the way?” asked Bill. 

“Not in the least. She has confessed 
her crime to me as well as to Dr. Herforth 
“To Dr. Herforth ?”’ repeated Moira. 

“Yes, to Dr. Herforth. I was bound to 


secrecy until the will was read, but there 
were no restrictions in his case, and | have 
often wondered why he has taken no 
action.” 

Barfarle and Moira looked at each 
other; they thought they understood. 
They understood also the motives at 


the back of the machinations of Clive 
Ellison and Theodore Groves, who no 
doubt hoped, in the course of time, to 
share Moira’s £30,000 between them. 
They failed as they have failed in other 
things since then, and at the present 
day they are serving his Majesty in the 
very prison from which Moira’s uncle was 
speedily released. It was he who gave 
her away at the wedding, and even Clara, 
who looked upon the scene from behind.a 
thick veil, had to admit to herself that he 
looked a very noble and a very honourable 
-man. 

Moira’s gentle heart prompted her to 
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make friends with her cousins as soon as 
her own and her uncle’s troubles were 
over, but Captain Barfarle was more 
resentful and would not hear of a recon- 
ciliation. Indeed,ifthetruth were known, 
he was very glad that the Wilgrove girls 
had no excuse for calling upon his wife. 
She had plenty of amiable society, and 
Barfarle thought that the reconciliation 
with the Wilgroves could be put off for 
twenty years or so, or even postponed 
until the day of general judgment. 

Lucy got her reward and her husband 
of course, and though she is perhaps a 
little too fond of finding faults in the 
characters of Mrs. Wilgrove and her 
daughters, she is recognised as a model 
landlady, never permitting anything even 
approaching to drunkenness at the “ Bar- 
ford Arms.” Captain Barfarle and his 
wife often pop in and take tea with 
Lucy, on which occasions there is always 
a great deal of laughter in the little 
parlour. 

“Did you ever know anyone who 
Jaughs so heartily as the Captain?” 
asked Mr. John Barton of his wife. 

“ And why should he not laugh heartily ? 
Has he not the best and sweetest wife in 
the country, and is he not as happy as the 
day is long?” 

““I know someone who has got a wife 
just as sweet,” aid John, “and is just as 
happy.” 

“Well, you are a big goose,” said Lucy; 
whereupon John laughed as heartily as 
the Captain, and Moira rushed out of the 
parlour to discover the reason of such 
merriment. 

‘“T believe you are courting still, Lucy,” 
said Moira. 

“ Well,soare you,ma’am,” retorted Lucy. 





CHURCH AND CHAPEL HUMOUR. 


By PETER PENN. 


F clerical wit and humour a good 
deal is floating about in printed 
form and otherwise, much of it 

doubtless purely apocryphal, although no 
inconsiderable portion of it is beyond 
question genuine. Many of the highest 
dignitaries in the Church and many dis- 
tinguished Nonconformist ministers have 
not been averse from exciting laughter by 
something said from the pulpit, although 
old-fashioned churchmen are apt to 
deprecate humour of this sort. The 
bishops would seem to be particularly 
addicted to jesting, but whether this is 
really so, or that the eminent position 
which they occupy has been the means of 
bringing their pleasantry into greater 
prominence, it would be difficult to 
decide. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury had 
a markedly facetious vein, which, how- 
ever, since his elevation to the responsible 
headship of the Church, might not readily 
have been suspected by some, as he did 
not of latter years appear to give it much 
rein. On one occasion, when he was 
Bishop of London, a remonstrance was 
made to him by some parishioners respect- 
ing their vicar—a well-known London 
clergyman—who was guilty of the enor- 
mous crime of driving his two horses 
tandem. Bishop Temple kindly men- 
tioned this remonstrance in a personal 
interview with the culprit, who protested 
to his lordship. ‘“ But, sir,” he said, “I 
have often seen you driven in a carriage 
and pair, and I cannot see any more 
harm in having horses tandem than there 
is in having them abreast.” 

“Ah, my dear friend,” said his lord- 
ship, “ when we kneel in church to say 
our prayers we put our hands abreast— 
so ; but if we put them tandem—so ce 

It was Bishop Temple, by the way, 
who, long before the days of the suffra- 
gettes, defined a club as a place “ where 
the women cease from troubling and the 
wicked are at rest.” 

Had he been alive now it is not improb- 
able that he would, like most other 
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bishops, have had his motor car, and we 
can well imagine his appreciation of the 
following story told by a West End 
clergyman. The clergyman, with a lady 
friend who held very pronounced objec- 
tions to the use of such vehicles by 
ecclesiastics of any degree, and much more 
so by a bishop, one day passed a bishop’s 
palace, outside which stood a motor 
emitting an intensely pungent smell. 
The lady expressed her disgust in looks 
as well as words. 

“Madam,” remarked the clergyman, 
glancing significantly at the offending 
vehicle, “I suppose we must submit to 
them when they have the odour of 
sanctity.” 

A capital story related by Dean Pigou, 
a keen humourist, tells us how he was 
showing two American ladies over Bristol 
Cathedral, and asked, among other things, 
what was said in New York of Bishop 
Potter marrying at seventy a widow with 
£300,000. “Oh,” was the reply, “they 
say that the bishop took a fancy to the 
widow's mite and the widow took a 
fancy to the bishop’s mitre.” And both 
ignored the surplus ! 

The minister’s man, in the Scotch story, 
who married his fourth wife, did not do 
so with a view to monetary gain. ‘“ You 
see,” said he to Dougald, “I thought, as 
I am getting old, I would like one toclose 
my eyes.” “ Faith,” exclaimed Dougald, 
“TI had two of them, and I know they 
opened mine.” 

Bishop Wilberforce told many an 
excellent story, and many equally good 
were told of him, the best and neatest in 
the latter category, perhaps, describing 
how he was once accosted by a stranger 
anxious to “score off” him. 

“Excuse me,” asked the stranger, 
“could you tell me the way to Heaven ?”’ 

“With pleasure,” was the bishop's 
instant reply. “Turn to the right and 
keep straight on.” 

It was Bishop Wilberforce who told 
how one day Cardinal Manning went 
down to his publishers for a copy of his 
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book, “‘ Confidence in God.” The order 
was shouted down to the stock room, 
when ‘presently back came the reply, 
““Manning’s ‘Confidence in God’ all 
gone.” The Cardinal heard and smiled. 

This reminds me of a paragraph which 
appeared in the first number of 7he Inter- 
locutor, the organ of the Sale Public 
Free Library :— 

“Lot 599. Binney’s Is it possible to 
make the best of both world’s, and five 
others?” 

Even Binney would have been tempted 
to smile, or otherwise, if he had seen this. 

It is not always that the clerics score 
in these stories of wit and humour. An 
anecdote of the famous Liddell, who was 
Dean of Christchurch College, Oxford, 
and who with Scott compiled Liddell and 
Scott’sLexicon, will, I suppose, be familiar 
tothe reader. It was whispered in regard 
to the Lexicon that Liddell provided the 
money and Scott the brains. A young 
undergraduate was haled before the Dean 
for some misdemeanour. 

“] hear, Mr. , that you have a 
pretty wit for impromptu verse,” said 
the Dean. “If you will write one on 
the Lexicon I will let you off.” 

The young man thought a moment, 
and then said: 

‘* There’s a Lexicon written by Liddell and Scott, 
Some of it’s good and some of it's not. 

The part that is good was written by Scott, 

The part that was written by Liddell is rot.” 


In hisclever “’Tobermorey ” Dr.Cameron 
Lees gives us the experiences in the High- 
lands of three travellers, and the following 


describes a native’s criticism of 
ministers of a certain district. 

“T tell you, Neil, that Shaw’s (the Free 
Church minister) worse nor them a’; and 
maybe when your chimbley’s been reek- 
ing as long’s ours, it will be no the waur 
of a cleaning, too. Man, he’s a weak 
vessel, yon Shaw. I canna understan’ a 
clever man like you going to hear him. 
Did you no hear what yon pit poy, 
Hector of the elder’s (M’Pherson) said to 
him? Well, he was playing with another 
poy, building houses out of the mud before 
the house, when up comes Shaw. 

“* What's that you’re doing,’ says he, 
‘ poys?” 

“*We're building a kirk’ says the 
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elder's poy; ‘there’s the gallery, and the 
pulpit, and the seats in front.’ 

“*And where’s the minister?’ 
Shaw. 

“*Qa, we've no dirt enough to make 
him!” says Hector. 

“Shaw was that angry that he went and 
told the elder. A puir body, Shaw ; just 
a puir body!” 

Amusing and absurd mistakes are often 
made in the pulpit. Thus the minister 
of a Brighton church solemnly announced | 
recently that “The preachers for next 
Sunday will be found on the notice board 
outside the church during the week.” An 
Evangelist was preaching one Sunday at 
a mission hall, and, quite thoughtlessly, 
said, ‘“‘ While Mr. is giving out the 
notices we willsinga hymn.” Then there 
is the story of the deaf vicar who wished 
to emphasise a special notice as to a 
new hymn book. He was under the im- 
pression that the curate, who was rotify- 
ing the arrangements for baptising infants, 
had finished the hymn book notice. So 
the vicar rose and added to his colleague's 
notice the following mystifying words: 
“And those who have none, but wish to 
obtain them, can purchase them at the 
verger’s house for a shilling each, or 
eighteenpence if required with extra 
strong backs!”’ Another curious mistake 
arising from deafness was recently related 
tome. Ina very rural district a farmer 
had a cow for sale, and as there were no 
local papers in which to advertise it, the 
vicar frequently read out notices of the 
kind to his congregation on Sundays. 
So the farmer asked the vicar to announce 
in church that he had a cow forsale, and 
this he agreed to do. Unfortunately the 
man was very deaf, and on the Sunday 
following, when the vicar was first of 
all giving out the banns of marriage 
between Joseph So-and-so and Sarah So- 
and-so—a rather unusual incident, for 
they seldom had a wedding—the farmer 
took it for granted that the vicar was 
referring to his cow, and shouted out; 
“ You might as well say, while you are 
about it, that she is a most gentle creature, 
entirely free from vice and a good eater.” 
We have all heard of Spoonerisms, the 
more or less apocryphal tales told about 
the learned Dean Spooner of New College, 
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Oxford, who, perhaps owing to his 
nervousness, had an extraordinary habit 
of transposing words and sentences. The 
best-known anecdote about him refers to 
the hymn “ Conquering kings their titles 
take,” which the Dean is supposed to 
have gravely given out as “ lingering 
tongs their kitles kake”’; then, nervously 
noticing his error, to have altered the 
line to the famous expression, ‘‘ Kinquer- 
ing kongs their titles take.” This was 
the first and original Spoonerism. On 
another occasion he is said to have given 
out the following text: “Sorrow may 
endure for a joy, but night cometh in 
the morning.” 

Many other diverting mistakes, rather 
different in character from the above, 
have been heard from the pulpit. Of a 
Hibernian flavour was the conclusion to 
a long and comprehensive supplication 
offered up by an earnest young preacher 
in a remote country village: “ And now 
let us pray for those who are dwelling on 
the uninhabited portions of the earth.” 
At a suburban floral harvest thanksgiving 
service recently the preacher delivered an 
eloquent address on “ Flowers as a cure 
for worry.” “ Weare told,” he said, as 
he warmed to his subject, “that more 
people die from worry than from any- 
thing else—and yet they still go on 
worrying.” The preacher sometimes 
badly mixes his metaphors, and | think 
the following, quoted from the Spectator, 
would be hard to beat. A preacher, 
who was rebuking his flock for their 
apathy, declared that but a spark of 
grace remained to show that they were 
aliveatall. Then, in parenthesis : ‘* Lord, 
water that spark! ” Sometimes, again, 
the minister runs his comments into 
collateral sciences, with which he is less 
acquainted than with theology. It is 
told of one good old Scotch minister, that 
’ when he came in the course of exposition 
to the verse about the voice of the turile 
being heard in the land, he, knowing only 
of one kind of turtle, proceeded to com- 
ment on the passage as follows: “ The 
turtle, my brethren, does not often sing— 
I have never heard it sing myself—but I 
have no doubt that when it does sing it 
sings most melaw—diously.” This is 
somewhat reminisceat of a farmer who‘ 
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in a part of the count:y where a “hind” 
means a farm labourer, confided to his - 
minister the difficulty he had always felt 
over the verse where it says that the Lord 
makes the hinds to calve. He said if it 
hadn't been in the Bible he wouldn’t have 
believed it possible ; “and even as it is,” 
he declared, *“‘ I canna understand hoo the 
thing could be done.” 

Humour, however, whether of the 
conscious or unconscious order, is not 
always referable to the pulpit. Thestory 
is, | suppose, familiar to all, of the sexton 
who was conducting a gentleman over 
the village church, and who, on being 
asked if they had matins there, replied: 
“No sir, we has linoleum here.” On 
another occasion, in a Sussex village, the 
sexton was showing a party of holiday 
visitors over the ancient fane, when he 
observed, pointing to the belfry: “‘ That 
bell is only rung in case of a visit from 
the lord bishop of the diocese, a flood, a 
fire, or some other calamity.” 

From Scotland comes an equally good 
story of things better left unsaid. A 
certain bishop, before he became known 
to fame, was minister of a remote parish 
in Perthshire, and was not considered 
a particularly attractive preacher. At 
his suggestion alterations in the transept 
of his church were made which did 
away with a large number of seats. 
After the alterations had been finished he 
met the beadle in the church. 

“What do you think of the improve- 
ments, John ?”’ he said. 

“Improvements!” exclaimed John, in 
disdain ; “ they’re no improvements at a’. 
Whaur are ye goin’ to put the folk?” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “ we have abund- 
ance of room, John, considering the size 
of the congregation.” 

“ That's a’ very weel the noo,” retorted 
the beadle; “ but what will we do when 
we get a popular meenister ?”’ 

Analogous in character is a story told 
against himself by Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
carried on an active campaign against a 
bishop, and which strikes me as too good 
toomit. Introducing the future Cabinet 
Minister to a meeting, the chairman 
said :— 

“I haff to introduce the member for 
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the Carnarvon Boroughs, who will reply 
to the bishop on Welsh Disestablishment. 
The bishop is one of the biggest bigots 
in creashon, but we haff a match for him 
to-night.” 

In Dr. Cameron Lees's book on Highland 
life and character, “Stronbuy,” we are 
told of a lay preacher who had been 
brought into the parish of Drummle. 
“Poor body,” said the doctor, “I met 
him down on theshore. ‘ Fine day,’ says 
I; ‘ you seem a stranger to these parts?’ 
‘I am,’ says he. ‘And were you ever at 
college,’ says I. ‘No,’ says he, ‘ the Lord 
opened my mouth.’ ‘Indeed,’ says I. 
‘ There was a seemilar occurrence in the 
time of Balaam, but of late years it has 
not been so frequent.’ A poor body, Mr. 
Farquhar ; just a poor body.” 

The parish magazine is nowadays an 
essential part of the machinery of every 
wideawake and progressive church, 
and it is frequently the repository of 
curious information. In one of these 
publications the vicar said he had been 
asked by a member of the church to 
state that “if the person who removed a 
silk umbrella with a plain cherrywood 
handle from the schoolroom on the night 
of the lecture on the 15th ult., will 
return it to its owner, Mr. S——, he will 
have it mounted in silver for him.” 
Possibly this sarcasm was suggested by 
Mark Twain’s story of some one even 
more artful, who advertised as follows: 
“If the church member who was seen 
taking an umbrella which did not belong 
to him will return it to Mr. Brown, no 
questions will be asked.” The next 
morning Mr. Brown, when he awoke, 
found his bedroom window darkened. 
He looked out, and found an emormous 
pile of umbrellas deposited by guilty 
church members! That individual, I 
presume, must have been troubled also 
with a guilty conscience who, on being 
hailed by somebody approaching from 
behind, suddenly dropped his umbrella 
and ran. By the way, it may not be 
generally known that Bishop Wilkinson 
is responsible for the following rhymed 
witticism : 

The rain it raineth every day 
Upon the just and unjust fellow, 


But mostly on the just because 
The unjust steals the just’s umbrella. 
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But to return to the parish magazine. 

The notices or advertisements in these 
periodicals frequently exhibit peculiari- 
ties of phrasing and strange ambiguities 
which must puzzle the reader nota little. 
As, for instance, the following :— 


GosPeL HALL. 
At 6.30. 
“THE FEAST OF DEATH.” 
All are welcome. 


Here, again, is a problem from the 
advertisement columns of the Trinity 
Church (Hampstead) Parish Magazine :— 

New Missionary MARMALADE ready for 
sale. 6d. per lb., in 1,2,or 3 lb. Jars.— 
Address, etc. 

Had the missionary marmalade been 
of South Sea Island make the advertise- 
ment might have been less inexplicable, 
but the lady gave an address in South 
Hampstead. As I remember seeing 
nothing startling in the newspapers 
concerning it, we may hope there was a 
failure to carry out a part of the 
programme outlined in the following 
announcement : 


Hoty Trinity Cuurcn, 
Langley. 
SALE OF WORK 
in the Day Schools, 
Monday and Tuesday, May 25 and 26, 
1908. 

Mrs. A. M. Cuance will open the Sale 
at 3 p.m.on Monday and a number of 
children on Tuesday. 

The reverend editors of these little 
church monthlies are usually very careful 
in their work, but sometimes, like ordi- 
nary mortals, they are over-careful. “ At 
the graveside,” wrote the vicar, in an 
account of the funeral of a church 
member, “the undertaker was seized with 
a fit, and though medical assistance 
was hastily summoned, expired almost 
immediately.” Then added the vicar: 
“ This unhappy event cast quite a gloom 
over the proceedings.” 

A certain sly humour is often notice- 
able in the editorial comments of these 
magazines. Some years ago the editor 
of the Elland (Yorkshire) parish magazine 
remarked : “On a recent Sunday evening 
the church was filled and the congrega- 
tion sang with much feeling the words, 
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‘Were the whole realm of Nature mine, 
that were an offering far too small.’ The 
largest silver coin received in the collec- 
tion, however, was a shilling, nearly all 
the other silver consisting of threepenny- 
bits.” Apropos of threepenny-bits and 
the offertory, a few years ago the clergy 
of the little cathedral city of St. David's, 
Pembrokeshire, hit upon an ingenious 
expedient for restraining the monoto- 
nously regular flow of these small silver 
coins into the collecting-bag from the 
pockets of their well-to-do congregations. 
In short, they made a ‘‘corner” in these 
coins, keeping in their own possession all 
that the offertory produced ; and as the 
nearest town is almost twenty miles 
distant, threepenny-bits soon went out of 
circulation in the locality, and were at a 
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premium, with the result that the nimble 
“tanner,” the respectable “ bob,” and 
even the substantial half-crown, soon 
helped to swell the revenues of the 
church. Sandy, the farmer, who regularly 
worshipped at the little Scotch kirk, did 
not trouble his head about threepenny- 
bits, but gave his penny regularly every 
Sunday. One Sunday, after the kirk 
service was over, he complained to the 
beadle that he “ put a twa-shillin’-piece 
iu ta plate instead o’ ma usual penny.” 
The beadle, a personal friend, allowed 
him to miss the plate for twenty-three 
consecutive Sundays. On the twenty- 
fourth the farmer again ignored the plate, 
but his friend kept it steadily under his 
eyes, and remarked in a loud, solemn 
whisper, “ Sandy, your time's up noo.” 





By THOMAS 


N a rocky bay near the jutting pro- 
montory of Slyne Head in Galway, 
a fisherman was standing alone in 


his boat. The sea was turbulent, as it 
so often is on that wild coast, and the 
flowing tide swept round the outer 
point and swirled wildly among the 
irregularities of the narrow inlet. The 
waves were smooth and sullen as they 
rose and fell with regular pulsation, 
sucking at the rocks and climbing up 
their sides in creamy masses. The young 
fisherman’s face was flushed with labour 
and browned by exposure to the sun. 
He was pulling in his lines. Fish came 
to the surface in rapid succession, great 
bright silver cod and haddock which 
slapped and rapped the sides of the boat 
in their struggles. The fisherman drew 
in the ends of the lines and threw them 
into the stern, a tangled heap of wet 
brown tackle. 

Then he shaded his eyes with his 
hand and looked seaward. The sun 
shone in clear radiance over the face of 
the sea, and glittered brightly on the 
rolling waves. A haze which seemed 
half made of mist and half of diffused 
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light lay along the Atlantic, hiding the 
horizon. The sky was partly clouded ; 
light curtains of vapour were now and 
then drawn across the sun, but they only 
partly obscured it. A brisk wind was 
coming shoreward, which gave addi- 
tional impulse to the flowing tide. High 
on every side rose the rocks with the 
steepness of a wall. The young fisher- 
man’s gaze rested on one spot out at 
sea ; he seemed to forget all else. 

Far out beyond the Head a dark 
object could be seen in the midst of a 
patch of white surf. An under-water 
reef was breaking up the waves, and 
upon it could be vaguely discerned the 
hull and broken masts of a small 
schooner. 

She had been wrecked on that treach- 
erous reef four days ago, and the sea 
was still angry from the effects of the 
storm. She had, it was conjectured, 
drifted too close to the cliffs, and in 
trying to beat out again had struck the 
reef. Some few people on shore had 
seen her lights burning and rockets 
flying in the night, but there was then 
no lifeboat on the coast, and no small 
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boat could have lived in the sea. Some 
bodies had come ashore along with a 
great deal of broken timber. It was 
reckoned as certain that every man on 
board had perished. 

When the roll of the Atlantic had 
somewhat subsided, the wreck would 
probably be visited by some of the poor 
fisher-folk from the shore in hopes of 
finding something of value on board. 
The coastguard system was not at this 
time so efficient or extensive in its opera- 
tions as it has since become. Conne- 
mara was then considered far out of 
the bounds of civilisation, and it took 
some time and trouble to put the 
ordinary laws of the land into action there. 

In former years the diabolical 
wrecker, perched on some jutting rock 
and holding his flaming torch over the 
seething waters, like a demon glad and 
gloating amid the reign of terror and 
death, had not been unknown on this 
coast. Now he was happily extinct. 


But when by the permission of Provi- 
dence a vessel was cast away on the 
terrible and treacherous rocks, every 


man thought himself at liberty to make 
the best of his opportunity. The young 
fisherman from Mannin Bay had deter- 
mined that he would not lose his chance 
for lack of venturing. 

Niall Mulrenin, indeed, had never 
been wanting in courage. Bred in the 
arms of the sea, as he might be said to 
have been, kissed by its salt, stingy 
spray, and nursed on its kind, if rough, 
bosom into health and hardihood, he 
was ready to dare the utmost peril with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

He turned at last from the sight of 
the wreck, and began pulling with 
strong, swift strokes along the shore, 
and at length landed in a little sandy 
creek where there were one or two 
thatched cottages with nets spread on 
poles before them. He stranded the 
boat, and proceeded to walk towards 
the houses with a thoughtful face. 

Slowly he climbed the hill at the 
back of the cottages, not pausing till he 
reached the eminence above them. He 
had left the fish in the boat and seemed 
to have forgotten them completely. 
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On the top of the cliffs he came face 
to face with a young girl, who was 
walking briskly along with a joyous 
step, singing an old song in Irish. 

She was fresh and bright of com- 
plexion, though the sun had burned her 
skin to a warm brown, through which 
the natural red of her cheeks glowed 
richly and deeply. Her hair was raven 
black and tumbled upon her shoulders 
in plentiful masses. It was entirely 
unconfined and formed her only head- 
dress. Her feet pressed the wiry hea- 
ther firmly and were innocent of shoe 
or stocking. 

“ Nora Hanrahan, is it yourself is in 
it? ” asked Niall, the gloom lifting sud- 
denly from his face. ‘ Who would have 
thought to see you here?” 

“I came to see if I could get any 
bits of sticks for the fire,” she replied. 
“ There was some on the strand yester- 
day hereabouts.” 

“ There’s timber and sticks galore,” 
said Niall, “just down here by the 
rocks,-and ‘tis broken up fine and small 
for firing. I'll go with you and get 
you some.” 

The two went down the path together 
and got upon the firm wet beach. 

“A man would have a poor chance 
for life if he came in with the tide of 
Monday last on these rocks,” observed 
Niall, as he commenced gathering up 
the shattered timber with which the 
shore was strewn. 

““ Mary preserve us from a death like 
that!” said Nora, devoutly crossing 
herself. “‘ To think o’ the poor sailors 
washed against the sharp cliffs and 
drowned in the lashin’ surge. Sure, 
‘tis terrible to think of.” 

Niall had forgotten his present occu- 
pation, and was staring seaward to the 
wreck again. 

“They say there was queer sights 
and sounds that night,” continued 
Norah, as she gathered the driftwood 
into the skirt of her dress. “ They say 
scrames was heard in the air and fear- 
some voices callin’, callin’ for all the 
world like a mother callin’ to her child 
out over the waters, and it went on all 
night, and the next mornin’ there was 
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five poor drownded 
corpses lyin’ on the 
shore just about here, 
And some say they 
saw a figure like— 
the saints between us 
and harm !—the grey 
woman herself, and 
heard a rushin’ of 
feet on the cliff-head 
and a_ sweepin’ of 
wings in the air. 
Sure, it might all 
well be before such 
destruction as was 
wrought in the 
waves, and no livin’ 
soul to do the 
keenin’.”” 

‘*] think she’ll go 
to pieces in a day or 
two,” said Niall, as 
though half speaking 
to himself. “The 
sea’s lashin’ her sides 
and beatin’ her stem 
terribly.” 

“What'll go to 
pieces, then, Niall ? ”. 
asked Norah, look- 
ing up, wonderingly. 
‘* What in the world 
are you speakin’ of ?” 

‘¢ The wreck, then, 
acushla,” replied 
Niall. “I’m lookin’ 
at the wreck.” 

Norah fixed an 
earnest look upon his 
face. Then she 
advanced a step or two towards him. 

“ Niall,” she said, “ don't be thinkin’ 
about the wreck or wishin’ for anythin’ 
that’s on her. If there’s wealth there it’s 
dead man’s wealth, and would only 
bring a curse with it. Let the wreck be, 
Niall, and the dead that are with her. 
The store in her is theirs. What comes 
from the sea goes to the sea, they say ; 
let her be, Niall, and think no more of 
her.” 

Niall turned away with a half-forced 
laugh. 


The wrecker holding his flaming torch. 


“ There'll be some of the boys goin’ 
out to her, I'll be bound,” he said, “ but 
‘tis little they'll get maybe, bar a 
drenchin’ in the waves.”’ 

“ There's some of them foolhardy 
enough,”’ said Norah, “ and there’s dan- 
ger enough on the sea without goin’ to 
look for it. Better they'd keep to their 
fishin’ than go adventurin’ life and limb 
on such errands.” 

Niall began to collect firewood for 
Norah as if the matter had passed from 
his mind. Together they climbed the 
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steep side of the cliffs by the narrow 
footpath, just wide enough to allow them 
to go abreast, Niall with his arms full 
of the wood, Norah bearing a bundle in 
her dress. They stopped to borrow a 
creel from a fisherman living in a lonely 
cottage in the heathy headland, and 
emptying their burdens into it, they pro- 
ceeded to carry it between them till 
they reached Norah’s home, which was 
a dark little hut near the foot of the 
steep mountain of Urrisbeg. 

Norah’s mother was out, and her 
father away at the bay. She asked 
Niall to step inside and rest himself, 
but Niall, who could generally while 
away an hour very contentedly in her 
company, was strangely restless, and, 
saying he would return the creel to its 
owner, bade his sweetheart good-bye, 
and returned with a brisk step by the 
way he had come. 

All that evening he prowled about the 
coast like one tormented by some in- 
ward unsatisfied longing. He looked 
still with hungry eyes out to the wreck. 
The waves were beating the reefs 
fiercely, and he knew that the swirl of 
waters among their jagged points would 
be full of danger for a small boat. He 
kept jealously watching lest any of the 
men should be adventurous enough to 
attempt a landing on the schooner ; but 
the evening came down with a mar- 
vellous blaze of gold and amethyst tints 
which died into crimson and cool sea 
green, and presently the purple night 
and the calm stars were over all, and 
no boat had put out over the angry 
waters. 

Niall returned slowly home, bringing 
the spoils of the morning with him. The 
family were at the evening meal. The 
odour of fish, upon which they mainly 
subsisted, filled the little smoky cabin. 

There were three young children in 
the cabin and an old man, who sat by 
the fire and gazed into the glowing heat 
whilst he chewed his bit of twist con- 
tentedly. He took but little notice of 
what went on except to scold the chil- 
dren sometimes for running over his 
feet. On the other side of the fire- 
place lay a rough Irish terrier, who 
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slept peacefully with his head on his 
paws, opening an inquiring eye occa- 
sionally to survey the proceedings at 
the table in case any scraps should be 
coming his way. 

Niall set his fish in a creel in one 
corner and sat down quietly at the 
table. 

His mother bustled about and pre- 
sently set a plate of steaming haddock 
before him. 

“Eat, Niall, agra,’ she said, “ you 
have been all day without tastin’ a bite ; 
you must be fair famished. And quit 
pushin’ at me,”’ she added to the hun- 
gry urchins about her. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
I’m gettin’ your supper as fast as I 
can? You'd think you hadn’t tasted 
bite or sup for a fortnight.” 

‘“‘ Where’s father?” asked Niall. “ Is 
he in the bay?” 

“ He’s doing a turn at the potato- 
ridge,’ said Mrs. Mulrenin. “ The sea 
is rough, and none of the men has gone 
out far. The weather looks unsettled 
still, and there may be squalls at the 
tail of the storm yet.” 

“The fish are keen to bite,’’ said 
Niall. “ But the boats cannot bear the 


sail in such weather, and rowing is 
toilsome ; the wind is sinking to-night, 
and the sea will surely be calmer to- 
morrow.” 

The children’s voices were quieter 
now, for all were busy engaged in de- 


spatching the boiled fish. Hungry as 
cormorants, after racing and romping 
over the hills and strand, they devoured 
their supper with an entire absorption 
of all their energies in the operation. 
That being finished, their tongues began 
to go again in spite of their mother’s 
reiterated ‘‘ Whist, then, and let us hear 
our ears,”’ or, “ Be quiet, now, or I'll 
send you to bed this mortal minute.” 
Little Connie was whittling a boat 
out of a piece of wood, but it did not 
interrupt the flow of his speech. Connie 
was nine; the others, Eily and Tim, 
eight and six respectively. Niall was 
eldest of the family by eight years, and 
his own mother was dead and in her 
grave five years ago. When Niall 
spoke to the children they clustered 
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round him in an eager group. Niall 
was the hero of the house in their eyes. 

But Niall was dull to-night, and 
silent and abstracted ; so the children 
let him be, and continued to chatter 
among themselves. Presently he got 
up and left the room, and they heard 
him go to his sleeping apartment. He 
appeared no more that night, though 
Connie said, “‘ I wisht he’d trim the stern 
of my boat for me, and she'd be ready 
for sailin’ the mornin’ of to-morrow,” 
and Eily said, ‘‘ I want him to tell me 
the story of the man that kept the 
people’s souls down undher the sea.” 

Next morning 
Niall was abroad 
just as the sun was 
rising over the grey 
horizon, and whilst 
white mists were 
yet clinging to the 
land. He made 
straight for the 
little creek where’ 
he had left his boat 
the night before, 
and having thrust 
her into the water, 
began to pull out 
around the rocks 
and headlands. The 
sea was still rough, 
and the waves tum- 
bled into the gaps 
and fissures of the 
cliffs with a loud 
and hollow sound. 
Spray was flying in 
the wind, and white 
water could be seen 
all along the shore. 
Even on the 
patches of smooth beach the waves came 
in with a fierce rush and roar, and went 
out hissing venomously. But Niall 
thought nothing of this, and only strained 
his eyes out over the dim waters to find 
the forsaken wreck. 

The sun’s red light struggled with 
the mists. Here it seemed to prevail, 
there it was partly vanished. The sky 
was slowly crimsoning over all the east ; 
the clouds parted sullenly and allowed 
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the warm rosy beams to fall in shafts 
and patches over the sea. They touched 
the heathy heads of the rocks here and 
there, and lit the majestic sides of Urris- 
beg and the distant groups of moun- 
tains. Their summits were still cloud- 


They climbed the steep side_of the cliff. 


capped. As Niall passed along under 
the frowning escarpments of the coast, 
he could scarce repress a thrill of super- 
stitious awe, they seemed so vague, so 
unreal. At length, as he came under 
the shadow of Slyne Head, and 
prepared to pull seawards, he made 
sure he saw a figure looming out on an 
overhanging ledge. On the utmost edge 
it seemed to hang threateningly, 2 
vague, vast form, neither of the race 
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of sea or land. It hung where no human 
foot could find a resting-place, and 
stretched an arm upwards and towards 
him. It seemed to threaten, to warn, 
and tocommand. Niall stopped rowing 
to cross himself and mutter a hasty 
prayer. The next moment a wavering 
shaft of sunlight fell on the rock and 
seemed to strike the figure away into 
oblivion. 

“*Twas nothing,” said Niall to him- 
self. ‘’Twas only the mist and my 
own fancy. What a fool I am to ima- 
gine such things.” 

Nevertheless, he felt in his breast for 
the little charm which he wore in 
common with many of the peasantry on 
the coast, and finding it safe, again 
muttered :— 

'“ St. Senan and the blessed angels 
between us and harm. They can have 
no power over those that do no hurt or 
evil. What would I do more than all 
would do if they dared? The sea’s 
wealth is every man’s wealth that has 
luck to find it and courage to take it.” 

Norah’s warning, indeed, flashed for 
a moment through his mind. It was 
believed that those who had _ been 
suddenly dispossessed of wealth by a 
violent death generally kept guard over 
it from the spirit land. But he put 
aside this idea as an idle fantasy. 

He was now well out in the open and 
pulling against the long, smooth Atlan- 
tic swell. It was heavy work and taxed 
his strength to the utmost. More than 
once he had to cease rowing for a while 
and content himself with keeping the 
boat from drifting shoreward. He 
glanced round often to see if he was ap- 
proaching near the wreck, and he saw it 
loom up gradually larger and larger in 
the light mist. Presently he could hear 
the roar of the surf as it broke over the 
reef. 

The sound stimulated him to new 
effort. Bending to the oar again he 
pulled steadily for half-an-hour, and 
when he again looked round the black 
hull of the schooner seemed just above 
him. Already the boat felt the commo- 
tion of the water as it churned itself to 
frenzy among the rocks and swirled be- 
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tween them, rushed above and over- 
whelmed them, or fell roaring from their 
summits as the waves passed onward 
from the assault. 

He surveyed the wreck critically, 
and choosing the point where it seemed 
safest to approach, pulled boldly to- 
wards it. It was perilous work. The 
little boat hung for an instant poised 
on the crest of a wave, then rushed upon 
the wreck. She seemed as if she must 
dash herself to pieces upon it. The 
noise of the sea was terrible ; it boiled 
as in a cauldron. But Niall’s nerves 
had tightened to meet this moment of 
danger. He stood upright in the bow. 
As the boat leaped at the schooner he 
sprang upon its side, having the painter 
bound about his waist. 

The boat struck the side of the 
schooner with some violence, but Nial] 
was safe on board. He made the painter 
fast to a cleek, and paused for a moment 
to breathe. 

“Praise be to glory!” he eXclaimed. 
“That’s done, and all’s safe. She can 
do herself no great harm. Now I must 
look about me. What a fine craft this 
is—trim and clean and finely fitted ! 
Money has been put into the making of 
her.” 

The schooner, even in her present 
battered condition, did indeed show 
signs of care and elegance in her ap- 
pointments. The stern was partly sub- 
merged in the waves, which, as_ they 
thundered upon it, shook her whole 
bulk viciously. But the decks were 
smooth and white ; the brasswork yet 
remained bright and clear, and the white 
paint on bulwark and stanchion looked 
fresh and new. 

Niall proceeded astern to the com- 
panion-way, which yet remained above 
water. He cautiously ventured down the 
wet, dark steps. In the cabin he found 
a foot of water lying, and the tables, 
benches, and unbroken lamp just as they 
had been whilst the schooner lived buoy- 
ant and strong upon the waves. He 
passed to the cabin which had been the 
captain’s—a fair-sized room, finely ap- 
pointed. The walls were cleanly done in 
white-and-gold panels, the seats cush- 
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ioned with velvet. Water was lying 
upon the floor, and oozing in and out 
of a rent in the counter. 

“Perhaps he had his wife aboard,” 
was Niall’s mental comment. “ God 
knows ! Maybea child with them. Yet 
it’s scarce likely either. I suspect she 
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him. Gold coins were scattered loose 
within the locker, and several bags tied 
and sealed lay beside it. 

He lifted out the gold pieces one by 
one. The gold was current gold—honest 
George pieces. He lifted out the heavy 
bags. Breaking the seal, he undid the 
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was running a contraband cargo to some 
place on the coast.” 

Niall intended to look into the hold 
to find what cargo she carried. He 
poked about the cabin for a few mo- 
ments, and tried all the lockers. One 
of them gave way under his hands. The 
lock had evidently been shattered by 
the shock of the schooner striking the 
rocks. An involuntary cry burst from 


strings of one of them. They, too, were 
full of current coin. He held a great 
fortune in his actual grasp. 

As he bent, half-dubious of his senses, 
over his freshly-acquired wealth, he saw 
a hand move as though it stretched to- 
wards the bags. Niall started violently, 
and for a-minute a cold sickness held 
his heart ; the blood surged in his brain, 
and his head swam. The hand was that 
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of a dead man, who was lying under 
water just at his feet. The corpse lay 
in the shadow, and until now he had 
not observed it. As the schooner shifted 
a littlke—which she did ever and anon 
upon her uneasy bed—the water rushed 
from side to side of the cabin, and it 
was this which had caused the hand to 
move so awfully, as though claiming 
the treasure which Niall had found. 
The dead man’s face was turned to- 
wards him, and to Niall the half-closed 
eyes seemed to be bent full upon him. 
He drew back, shuddering with involun- 
tary terror. 

“Mother of mercy! what a sight is 
this !"’ he said, hastily. “Can a dead man 
look like that? If the gold was yours,” 
he continued, as though addressing the 
corpse, “ can it be yours now?” 

In a moment he regained partial con- 
trol of his nerves again, and gave a kind 
of strained laugh. 

“ The gold is mine—mine now, mine 
ever,” he said, putting the pieces into 
his pockets ; and seizing the bags under 
his arms, he staggered along the sloping 
cabin deck and up the companion steps. 

He was glad to meet the keen wind 
and the sting of the spray again with 
open face. Even in thought he dare not 
venture into the dark cabin or look upon 
its silent occupant. It was time, indeed, 
for him to be clear of the wreck. There 
was much actual danger of her sliding 
from the reef into the deep water and 
sinking. He made hastily to the bow and 
deftly flung the bags of gold into the 
boat. Then seizing his chance he 
jumped boldly after them. In another 
minute he had thrust off clear of the 
schooner. | 

The little boat danced and rocked for 
a minute wildly amid the swirling 
waters ; then obeying the impulse given 
by Niall’s sinewy arms at the oars, she 
shot out into the smoother and more 
heavily-moving billows. Niall’s elation 
was intense. He felt the weight of the 
gold in his pocket and saw the bags in 
the stern, and he had already begun to 
look forward to a golden future, full of 
honour, riches, and happiness. Norah 
came into his dreams with her winning 


dark eyes and glad smile. An airy 
paradise was opening for him out on the 
cold grey face of the waters. 

So engrossed was he with visions of 
the future that he forgot all else. He 
forgot to do what would have been 
natural to him in ordinary circum- 
stances ; he forgot to look at the condi- 
tion of his boat. She had gone in and 
out among the teeth of the terrible 
sunken reefs, and seemed to have taken 
no hurt. The washing of the salt water 
over his feet was the first intimation to 
the contrary which he received. 

Recalled from his day-dream to the 
unpleasant fact that his boat contained a 
good deal of sea-water, he stopped row- 
ing, and commenced to bail out. She 
had shipped the water, probably, he 
thought, whilst rolling about in the 
rough sea beside the schooner. Then 
he commenced to row again, and bent 
earnestly to the work. He looked about 
keenly on either side, and saw some 
boats floating like dim specks near to 
the land. They were now hidden by 
the crests of the waves, anon raised 
plainly to sight ; and he knew that the 
fishermen were busy plying their work 
along the coast. None of them, appa- 
rently, had ventured out towards the 
wreck ; he was the only soul who had as 
yet gone near her, and the only one who 
had enriched himself by her store. 

He resolved, when he encountered 
any of the yawls, to pretend he had 
been fishing ; the secret of the gold 
must be kept close. 

Again the bilge-water lapping on the 
boat's side brought back his wandering 
thoughts. This time, after bailing, he 
examined the planks critically for a 
leak. His practised eye and quick finger 
were not long in detecting the gaping of 
two of the timbers. He pressed them 
together with his foot, but the water 
oozed between them still in a thin 
stream. 

Now he had to attend both to the oars 
and the leak, and the strain of this 
watchfulness soon began to make itself 
felt. He flung out a couple of boulders 
which had been used as a ballast, and 
bent resolutely to the oars. 
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But he found that, row as he might 
and bail as he might, the water gained 
upon him. For the first time that day 
his bold mind wavered a little in the 
face of this new peril, and an anxious 
look came into his strong, grey eyes. 

He was still far from shore, and the 
chances of reaching it before the boat 
became waterlogged seemed, as he 
quietly measured the distance, to be ex- 
tremely precarious. To signal to one 
of the yawls would have been to betray 
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now that he was at hand-to-hand con- 
flict with fate. If he conquered, a 
world of pleasure and prosperity stood 
before him, in which would be none of 
the hardness and toil that his past life 
had known ; if he was conquered, both 
he and his fortune went down into the 
waves together, unseen of any man. 
The secret of the gold would remain 
a secret to the end of time. 

The struggle was a fierce one. Slowly 
but surely the water oozed through the 
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his secret. He felt ready to dare all 
danger rather than do that. There was 
nothing for it but to trust to his own 
strength of arm to keep the boat afloat 
and to bring her ashore. 

In the course of a quarter of an hour 
the water was rushing about the ankles 
of his rough sea-boots, and the warm 
perspiration was standing out upon his 
hands and forehead. Setting his teeth 
tight, he pulled with main strength. 
The strain was terrible ; his face had 
grown haggard, and his eyes gleamed 
with a kind of fierce defiance. He felt 


leaks —of which there proved to be more 
than one—and slowly it deepened in the 
boat, making it every moment the 


heavier to row. Niall, while cursing 
bitterly the treacherous reefs which had 
so mauled his little craft, strained every 
nerve and muscle, and bent all his 
energy of will to bring her to shore. 

In a little while the conviction forced 
itself upon him that all his efforts would 
be useless. The sea would win in the 
end ; what was a man’s strength against 
it?) For a moment his heart quailed ; 
death seemed to stare at him out of the 
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white foam ; the waves came on like 
hounds after the boat ; they sprang upon 
her, snarling, and their white teeth 
seemed to seize her labouring sides. 
They were trying to drag her down ; he 
knew they would drag her down, inevi- 
tably, and in a short time. His strength 
was even now ebbing from him. 

The bags of gold were lying in the 
stern of the boat, and their weight was 
helping to keep her down in the water. 
She did not rise buoyantly now on the 
crests of the waves, but rolled heavily 
among them, and took their crests over 
her sides. Niall ceased rowing, and took 
up one of the bags ; he had thought of 
casting them overboard, but even now 
the gold had fastened itself somewhat 
around his heart. He laid the bag down 
again. 

“Dead man’s gold, dead man’s 
gold !”’ the wind seemed to breathe in 
his ear ; “ Dead man’s gold!” hissed 
the waves; “ They watch over their 
own, the dead watch |’ cried wind and 
wave together ; and again in his mind’s 
eye Niall saw the hand of the dead man 


stretched out to clasp the treasure—the 
thin, claw-like fingers, the bloodless 


hand. “ My bitter curse on it,”’ said 
Niall, in a frenzy ; “ will the waves not 
cease their crying? They make me 
mad. Will the dead hand drag both me 
and the gold down together? ”’ 

Even as he spoke the boat refused to 
obey the action of the oars. It dragged, 
stopped, and rocked helplessly in the 
waves, half-filled with water. A bound- 
ing sea flung itself triumphantly over 
the beam and slowly the boat began to 
settle down. 

With a rapid inward prayer for help, 
Niall sprang from her. In an instant she 
heaved and dived under, going down 
with a hollow, gurgling sound. Niall 
was alone among the rollers battling for 
life. 

He was a strong swimmer, and 
despite his peril, was just then thinking 
with a pang, of the lost bags of gold. 
There was an oar floating near him 
which he seized. Holding this before 
him he felt he could keep afloat for a 
time, 
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Yet he never before had seemed to 
labour so much in swimming. He had 
his heavy boots and thick sailor’s clothes 
upon him, but the weight of the gold 
which remained in his pockets seemed to 
drag him down with irresistible force. 

A sort of superstitious terror seized 
him. Was it really the dead who were 
trying to pull him down? Was there a 
hand upon his collar pulling him 
steadily under the water? To his dis- 
turbed imagination, faces and forms rose 
out of the seething waves and swirled 
about his head. The faint mist went 
in swathes before him and swirled into 
grotesque and awful shapes, threaten- 
ing, cold, and deadly. Ghostly arms 
stretched towards him, and chill fingers 
touched his face. And still a wild 
chorus of shrieking voices rang in his 
ears, ‘“‘ Dead man’s wealth !| Dead man's 
wealth ! They watch, the dead watch ; 
they will guard their own!” 

“* Millia Mollaghair !” cried Niall at 
last. “ If I am to die, let my soul be 
clear of the weight of it.” He placed 
his hands in his pockets, and flung out 
a handful of the gold, and then another. 
Then he struggled on a few strokes. 
But now complete exhaustion had super- 
seded his severe efforts. He felt as if 
he must sink. He placed his hands in 
the other pocket of his coat and flung 
away all the remaining gold. Then a 
weight seemed to be lifted from him ; 
he felt no further horror, no more dread. 
The bitterness of death itself had 
passed ; he seemed to go quietly to 
sleep. 

* x % 

When he awoke, the first sight that 
met his eyes was the black rigging of 
the thatched roof at home. He was 
lying in his own dark little room. The 
house was very silent. When he turned 
in, the bed he found his step-mother 
standing beside him. 

She came forward as he stirred. 

“Don’t be oneasy, Niall,’’ she said. 
“Lie still, lanna mocree. You're safe 
at home in your own bed. Lie still and 
rest.” 

“* Mother, tell me,” he said, “ how I 
came here? I was out in the boat a 
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while past, and was like to be drownded, 
if I don’t misremember. Who brought 
me here?” 

“Och, my son, you were like to be 
drownded indeed,” said the warm- 
hearted woman, with all a real mother’s 
tenderness ; “ but in the mercy of God 
you were saved. Hogan's boat was 
plying about a good piece from shore ; 
and they saw you a long way off, and 
then your boat went out of sight ; and 
they thought they had lost it in the mist, 
and paid no more heed to it ; and it was 
by the good guidance of a merciful 
Power that they found yourself in the 
water clean dead and drownded grippin’ 
on to an oar. It’s your father and my- 
self had the bitter black hour, thinkin’ 
you’d never see the light of day again. 
And it’s thankful we are, and blessin’ 
we are on our bended knees the blessed 
Mother herself that pitied our trouble 
and gave you back to us safe and sound. 
But don’t be troublin’ yourself on the 
matter, for you’re safe now, praises be, 
and don’t need to vex yourself at all 
about it.” 

Niall lay still and thought. 
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“The boat went down?” he said, 
questioningly. 

“« She went down, clean and completely, 
and never light nor sight of her has been 
seen since,” said his stepmother. 

“ She went down with all that was in 
her?” he asked, slowly. 

“Och, don’t be troublin’ about a lot 
of ould fish,”’ said the woman, quickly. 

Niall felt relieved. It was plain that 
his expedition to the wreck had been 
unnoticed and was unsuspected. 

Now he learned that the excisemen 
had come and taken possession of the 
derelict schooner, which was found to 
contain a cargo of spirits, as he had 
supposed. No benefit was likely to 
accrue to anyone on shore from that 
source. 

The thought of it all was bitter to him 
for many a day ; but by-and-by the dis- 
appointment wore off. He fell back 
into the old ways of looking at life, and 
the bright but transient dream of -vealth 
and ease faded gradually from his mind. 

He was young and strong. 

Work, after all, was pleasant. 

And then there was Norah Hanrahan. 
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BOURNVILLE, 


THE MODEL 


VILLAGE. 


oe in Worcestershire, so close 

to Birmingham as to be practi- 

cally a part of that smoky city 

of factories, lies the beautiful village 
of Bournville. 

A short ride of four miles, however, 
seems to bring us into another world, 
where sunshine and flowers cause us to 
forget the worry and bustle of the city 
behind. 

Many attempts have been made on 
the part of employers to improve the 
condition of the worker, but viewed from 
all standpoints, Bournville appears to 
be the greatest success. 

Here is, indeed, “‘ The Factory in a 
Garden,” and it is hard to conceive that 
we are in the midst of a great enter- 
prise employing over 5,000 hands, so 
little does the cold element of com- 
merce seem to pervade this peaceful 
atmosphere. 

The village owes its existence to Mr. 
George Cadbury, of the Manor House, 
Northfield, whose greatest ambition is 
to alleviate the evils arising from the 
insanitary and insufficient accommoda- 
tion usually supplied to large numbers 
of the working classes. 

In this garden village, Mr. Cadbury 
has not only solved the housing problem 
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completely, as the death rate of 6°3 as 
against a death rate of 15:4 for England 
and Wales gives eloquent testimony, but 
he has interested himself in the general 
uplifting of his employés. 

The great reading-rooms, libraries, 
gymnasium and swimming baths which 
have been established for the employés 
have abundantly proved their value and 
have produced fourfold dividends in the 
shape of health and education. 

The firm has insisted on compulsory 
education of every employé, so far at 
least as youth is concerned, as every 
boy and girl under the age of eighteen 
must attend evening classes, while the 
girls are also taught cookery and 
sewing. As an evidence of the interest 
employés take in the work that Mr. 
Cadbury is doing for them, it may be 
stated that the “‘ Suggestion Box ”’ con- 
tained over 6,000 suggestions during 
last year, prizes being awarded for the 
best suggestion in the opinion of the 
Trustees. 

A camera club, a monthly magazine, 
cricket and football clubs, an orchestra 
and a brass band are only a few of the 
organisations in which the employés 
have evinced the liveliest interest. 

Messrs. Cadbury have established a 
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throughout the kingdom knows 
by experience that goods are 
shipped on the same day the 
order is received. 

Work hours, however, seem 
shorter amid such ideal surround- 
ings, and during the summer 
season every opportunity is given 
the employés to enjoy healthy 
outdoor exercise. 

Each year a general festival is 
held, in which all of the employés 
heartily join. 

This year the festival assumed 
the proportion of a pageant, all 
taking part being employés, and 
the various performances ‘were so 
successful that many, requests 
have been received for a repeti- 
tion in aid of charities, in order 
that others might be enabled to 
witness them. 

Among the many interesting 
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pension scheme, whichenables em- 
ployés to draw pensions at the 
age of sixty, the firm giving 
£60,000 as a nucleus, and during 
the Diamond Jubilee of 1897 a 
savings bank was opened and 
money placed to the credit of each 
of the employés. 

Doctors and dentists are em- 
ployed tolook after the welfare ofthe 
workpeople ; special arrangements 
have been made with the Technical 
Education authorities at Birming- 
ham (even languages and literature 
being taught), while gardening is 
also encouraged, a large tract of 
land being provided with instruc- 
tors in this particular branch. 

To successfully carry on such an 
immense enterprise it is, of course, 
necessary that business methods 
must obtain, and all the employés 
are therefore busily engaged during 
certain hours in the various depart- 
ments of manufacture, “ thorough- 
ness” being the motto of the firm. 

It may be mentioned here. that 
the firm of Cadbury enjoy a 
reputation for promptness, which 
has a large share in the success of 


the business, as every dealer THE MEN’S GYMNASIUM. 
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features provided for the entertainment of 


the employés and their friends wasan ex- _ 


hibition of bicycles, which comprised al] 
the models from the old time “ bone- 
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shakers” to the up-to-date 1909 model. 

Considerable merriment was occa- 
sioned by the appearance in the proces- 
sion of a prehistoric bicycle ridden by 
one of the employés attired in a cos- 
tume of that period. 


AT 
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Space prevents an adequate descrip- 
tion of other notable features. of this 
ideal village, but we are glad to enable 
our readers to gain a further glimpse 
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by means of the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article. 

Messrs. Cadbury have done well by 
their employés, and the millennium will 
be all the nearer when their excellent 
example is more generally followed. 





IN SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH. 


By FEDDEN TINDALL. 


O the public at large she was Lily 
Lucretia of the “Halls”; in 
private she was Mrs. Jack Thorn- 

ton. She had been just Dolly to her 
mother and all the others who had loved 
her in girlhood. The husband for whom 
she had given up everything called her 
his Baby Doll, if he were not inventing 
some new, ridiculous pet name. He had 
spoiled her life ; but he loved her. 

Last night she had been the envy of 
the gallery. Her husband’s “turn” with 
her had been more successful than usual ; 
they had brought down the house. To- 
day she was summoned to her mother’s 
bedside. 

“Thank you for sending for me,” she 
said, as she faced the doctor in the little 
sitting-room of her mother’s flat. 

“You know I always promised that I 
would,” the doctor answered quietly. 
He was one of those who called her 
Dolly. He had known her from a baby ; 
long ago he had fancied that one day he 
might call her wife. Now that that 
dream had vanished for ever, a good 
deal of the brightness of the doctor's 
life had gone with it. 

“You are so good, doctor, you never 
forget,” Dolly said softly. “ But tell me 
what has happened. I am quite m the 
dark at present, you know.” 

“It was an accident in the first place. 
She fell down the stairs, and was found 
unconscious at the bottom. The shock 
was bad enough, with her health in the 
weak state it was just then. But added 
to that, the left leg was fractured. It is 
set now; but she is in a high fever and 
delirious at times. If we cannot get the 
fever down and give her natural sleep, I 
very much fear the consequences.” 

Tears stood in Dolly’s eyes as she 
spoke again 

“Tell me, doctor, is she as relentless 
as ever towards us?” 

The doctor hesitated and cleared his 
throat. He was looking very wistfully 
at Dolly. 
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“TI hope that this illness will have 
made a great difference,” he said slowly. 
“It is for you that she calls all the time 
in her delirium. I really think that your 
presence may soothe her.” 

“ But she has not forgiven?” 

“She does not find it easy to forget, 
Dolly. The prejudices and ideas of a 
lifetime die hard, you know. You broke 
her heart. Hearts are not easily 
mended.” 

Lily Lucretia of the “Halls” was 
silent, forcing back the tears that would 
come unbidden. 

“Oh, Dolly, why did you doit?” the 
doctor said, with a sudden warmth of 
passion. 

“] loved him so much,” she answered 
simply. 

“And you have never regretted?” 
The momentary passion had died out of 
his voice. He was speaking now quite 
steadily. 

“He is my husband,” she said, with a 
proud little air of dignity. She quickly 
resented any possible disparagement of 
Mr. Jack Thornton. 

“I beg your pardon,” the doctor forced 
himself to say slowly. Dolly laid her 
hand impulsively on his arm. 

“IT know that you mean to be kind ; 
but | cannot bear to fancy that you even 
think slightingly of him. Believe me, I 
am truly happy. He is the best of 
husbands, and as dear to me as on the 
day when I gave up all to marry him. 
I can’t say more than that, canI? But 
all I do regret is my mother’s love. It 
seems as though nothing would move her, 
and I always believed that she would 
come round as soon as she realised that 
I was his wife, bound to him for always.” 

“You forget the cruel blow to her 
pride, Dolly.” 

“ But isn’t love stronger than pride ? 
Besides, Jack may be only a music-hall 
artist, but he is a gentleman for all that, 
of as good family as ourselves. And 
he’s a good man, doctor.” 

Fr 
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“T am glad,” he said, with a deep 
sincerity. 

“‘His profession is the only one to 
which he is suited, and—it pays well, you 
know.” She tried to laugh a little, but 
the attempt at merriment was a failure. 
“ We are fairly well off and thoroughly 
happy. If only mother could conquer 
her pzejudice!” 

“It shocked her terribly to hear that 
you were appearing with him.” 

A spasm of pain shot across the face 
of Lily Lucretia. 

“It hurt me badly at first,” she said. 
“T don’t like the life, and the work 
doesn’t very much appeal to me. There— 
I have never owned so much to anyone 
before. You won’t give me away, 
doctor?” 

“ Of course not, Dolly. But—why did 
you do it?” 

“It was a year ago that I started. I 
found it necessary. Don’t question me 
further, please. Take me now to mother. 
I must be back for this evening’s per- 
formance, you know. I ought to leave 
here by five o’clock.” 

“It must depend on your mother’s con- 
dition.” 

Dolly’s lip quivered. 

“T must not fail my husband. 
promised. 
wards.” 

“We 
firmly. 

He took her to her mother’s bedside 
then. A nurse rose at their entrance. 

“She keeps crying for Dolly,” she 
whispered. 

The daughter stole to the bedside, and, 
still struggling to keep back her tears, 
knelt down beside it. 

“Mother, mother darling, I am here. 
Don’t you know me?” 

But no recognition came into the eyes 
of the sick woman, and the cry for 
“ Dolly” was repeated. 

“Mother, mother, I am with you.” 

The clamorous gallery boys would not 
have recognised the fascinating Lily 
Lucretia. Her tears were falling unre- 
strainedly now. She was just the young 
girl Dolly again, thinking only of the 
mother who had filled her world till “ the 
man” came to claim her. She took the 


I have 
I will come back here after- 
shall 


see,” said the doctor 
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hot hand and pressed her lips to it 
passionately. 

“Mother, speak to me, darling.” 

Just a flicker of the eyelids, just a con- 
vulsive movement of the hand; but it 
almost seemed as though a faint sense of 
her daughter’s presence was soothing the 
sick woman. Her cries for “Dolly” 
ceased, and soon she grew less restless. 

“T will not move ; I will stay as I am,” 
Dolly whispered. She still held the hot 
hand in her own. Now and then she 
stooped and kissed it, but, save for that, 
she did not move an inch from her un- 
comfortable and cramped position. Her 
mother lay quite still at last, and the 
burning eyes wereclosed. It seemed that 
sleep might be coming. 

“As I thought, your presence has 
soothed her,” the doctor whispered. “ If 
she sleeps all may be well.” 

“Thank God!” Dolly breathed softly. 

Before long she saw that her mother 
was sleeping. Four o'clock struck. She 
had been for an hour by the bedside. 

“ You must bestiff. Shall I try and put 
a cushion to support you?” came the 
doctor’s low tones. 

Dolly shook her head. 

Then passed what seemed to her an 
eternity of silent, tense strain, of a fierce 
determination that she would not stir 
from her uncomfortable position. Then 
the half-hour rang out. 

“Time is passing,” she barely whis- 
pered. 

The doctor bowed his head ; the nurse 
looked up, but saidnothing. Silence fell 
once more between them, another long 
half-hour. Then five strokes rang out on 
a church clock, clear and distinct. 

“T should be going,” breathed Dolly 
anxiously. 

“You cannot,” came the doctor’s stern 
answer. 

“T will wait a little longer. In a taxi 
I might reach the hall in twenty minutes. 
But we are doing two shows a night now, 
and the first is at six o’clock. We come 
on early, and I must have time to dress.” 
Her face was drawn and pale now, partly 
perhaps from the physical strain, but 
also the doctor fancied from some hidden 
anxiety. 

“Oh, God! it is cruelly hard, but I 
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must go,” he heard her whisper. What 
strange tyranny could this be, he won- 
dered. Did she live in fear of her hus- 
band? Did he force her to appear with 
him? Surely she could not place this 
paltry performance at a music-hall before 
her duty to her sick mother. Of the 
customs and necessities of that profession 
the doctor knew but little. Her face 
grew whiter, her expression became one of 
real agony as the moments passed. Then 
the half-hour chimed. Again she stirred. 

“Surely she will not wake if I move 
quietly. I must go now,” she whispered. 

“You shall not leave her,” the doctor 
said in low, determined tones. “Or if 
you do, you will rouse her, and I will not 
answer for her life.” 

“Oh, how can I choose!” she mur- 

mured, half to herself, it seemed. Then 
she went on in tones of suppressed inten- 
sity : , 
“You don’t know, you can’t know how 
important it is forme to keep my word 
to my husband. Are you sure you are 
telling me the truth? Shall I really risk 
her life if I go?” 

“Yes; you must not leave her.” 

Her face showed one moment more of 
agonised indecision. Then it settled into 
an expression of dull pain. 

“Then I must fail him. I cannoteven 
visk her dear life. Doctor, will you send 
a messenger for me ?” 

“Certainly,” he said in tones as low as 
her own. “Shall I write a note?” 

“Tt would be useless. No, Jet him drive 
straight to the Dexton Hippodrome and 
tell my husband just how matters stand. 
Ask him to say that I beg him to forgive 
me for failing him.” 

Soon the doctor crept back into the 
room. “I have sent as you wished,” he 
said softly. 

By seven o'clock the terrible strain was 
ended. The sick woman roused from 
sleep. She was conscious and the fever 
was less intense. 

“ Dolly,” she murmured feebly. 

Her daughter rose with difficulty. She 
was stiff and cramped and aching in every 
burning, tortured limb. Carefully she 
bent over her mother. 

“ Darling, just whisper that I am for- 
given.” 
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“Yes, my Dolly, I forgive,” came the 
feeble answer. 

“ Jack too,” Dolly persisted. 

Just one moment’s hesitation. Then, 

“Yes,” the mother barely whispered. 

Dolly was crying then from fatigue and 
intense relief, and the sick woman's eyes 
had closed once more from exhaustion. 

“Stay with me,” she said before long. 

And Dolly promised. 

Next morning the doctor came early. 
Dolly greeted him in the little sitting- 
room. Shelooked pale and worn out, he 
noticed, but she made a feeble effort to 
be cheerful. 

“Nurse thinks that she is going on 
well.” 

“Good! But you look tired out your- 
self,Dolly. You must take some rest later.” 

“We shall see,” said Dolly slowly. 
“Will you come tomother now. I really 
hope— Thenshe broke off short. “What 
is that?” She rushed to the window. 
“It is Jack, my husband. He has come 
inacab. I must go and meet him.” 

She hurried from the room, and in a 
very few minutes came back with Ralph 
Regius, Variety Star; in other words, 
Jack Thornton, her husband, She had 
taken his arm, the doctor noticed, and 
a glance served to show the love and 
confidence that existed between them. 

So the two men first met, those two 
who had both loved Dolly—the one who 
would have given her the position of a 
successful ductor’s wife, the other who 
had made her Lily Lucretia. 

“My husband,” Dolly said nervously. 
“Jack, this is Dr. Staines, a very old 
friend.” 

Then, as the two men bowed a little 
stiffly, she turned to her husband with a 
face full of anxiety. 

“ Jack, dear, forgive me that I had to 
fail you. How did you manage last 
night?” The last words were added 
very softly. Her husband smiled back at 
her reassuringly. 

“It's all right, Babs,” he said aloud. 
“ Of course everything had to come out. 
But it hasn't ruined my prospects, as I 
made sure it would. On the contrary, it 
will mean a much bigger salary. | am to 
be specially billed, and they say it will be 
a huge draw.” 

rF—2 
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“Oh, Jack!” she gasped. 
feared that I had ruined you.” 

“Brave little wife, that’s all right. 
We've got a big time coming.” ‘Then he 
turned with a brave smile to the doctor, 
“You are puzzled, eh, sir?” 

And again Dolly broke in excitedly : 

“I kept my word not to give you away, 
Jack. I never told him the reason.” 

Then she turned once again to the man 
who had loved and lost her. 

“IT longed to tell all to a kind old 
friend like you are. You wondered why 
I joined Jack in his ‘turn’ a year ago. 
Well, I had practised in private with him 


“And I 
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often enough before; but I had never 
thought of a public appearance. Then 
—it seemed the only way—I could prompt 
him and lead him through his dances, 
and so——” 

“She has been a little brick, doctor,” 
Ralph Regius said heartily. 

The doctor, in answer, laid a hand on 
the other man’s shoulder and drew him 
to the window. 

““We men should indeed be thankful 
that the world holds a few such noble 
women as Dolly,” he said earnestly. “I 
see why her presence was so necessary to 
you; you are blind.” 


BOU SAADA. 


By B. C. HARDY. 


WAY, away in the desert brown, 
A The burning African sun beats down 
On the grey-white walls of Bou Saada town, 
Ville de la bonne fortune ! 


O date-palms fringing the river bed! 

O piercing wind where the sun has fled! 

O hills of purple and sands of red 
Under the desert moon ! 


Bedouin fires on the distant hill, 
A jackal’s cry, and again all still ; 
Camels feeding where camels will, 

And a splash of the scarlet dawn. 


Call to prayer thro’ the silent street, 

Noiseless shuffle of sanded feet, 

Air and space and a world complete, 
Life to the hearts that mourn. 


Friends that rode thro’ that glorious day, 

Comrades true of the desert way, 

Was it a dream, all the prayer and play 
Where the African sun goes down? 


Back, oh back to the desert dear! 

Back, my heart, from the grey cold here, 

Over the mountains and over the mere, 
Back to Bou Saada town ! 
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STORIES 


F the fine arts sculpture stands upon 


a higher plane than painting, 

which is, perhaps, also equivalent 
to saying that it is not so popular. A 
higher sense of artistic values is required 
to justly gauge the merit of a piece of 
statuary than of a painting, and that 
sense is instinctive in the finest minds 
rather than cultivated. It is, of course, 
capable of cultivation, as the musical 
sense is capable of cultivation, even where 
Nature has been very niggardly in its 
endowments ; and anyone who wishes to 
acquire a knowledge of the art canons 
which should guide his taste in judging 
of sculpture can read no more suggestive 
and instructive book than Lessing's 
“ Laocéon.” 

There are other obvious reasons why 
sculpture is less popular in our time than 
painting. There is the absence of colour, 
and even savages are fond of colour, so 


ATALANTA’S TOILET. 
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that to the cultivated mind colour has a 
distinctive value apart from the objects 
portrayed by it. Again, painting deals 
with the more or less familiar, and with 
accessions that assist the imagination. 
Such a painting as Mr. Luke Fildes’ “ The 
Doctor” will stir emotion in even a mind 
but feebly endowed with taste and dis- 
crimination which the most famous statue 
in the world would leave cold. 

The Greeks, in the palmy days of 
Grecian art, possessed almost universally 
what is so rare in our day—an instinctive 
appreciation of sculpture. The perfect 
human form was to them the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world. The Athenian 
sculptor was braced to put out all his 
power both by his own intense love of 
his art and by the keen critical faculties 
of his contemporaries. Grecian mythology 
afforded him an almost inexhaustible 
range of subjects, giving scope at once to 
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a profound study of the human form, and 
to the imagination, inspiring him to 
impart to his creations almost super- 
human characteristics. It is only neces- 
sary to name such works as the Venus of 
Milo in the Louvre and the heroic head 
of Juno at Rome to indicate this dual 
attribute of ancient sculpture. 

Without attempting anything in the 
nature of a critical comparison of the 
works, chiefly of modern sculptors, which 
appear in this article, we present this 
very interesting range of art production, 
with such notes as will help to elucidate 
the character of each. 

The story of Andromeda is, perhaps, 
one of the most familiar in Greek 
mythology. She was the daughter of 
Cepheus, King of A®thiopia, and 
Cassiopea. In consequence of her 
mother boasting that the beauty of her 
daughter surpassed that of the Nereids, 


,PSYCHE. By W. Theed. 
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NIGHT. By S. M. Pollet. 


Neptune sent a sea-monster to lay waste 
the country. The oracle of Ammon 
promised deliverance if Andromeda was 
given up to the monster, and Cepheus was 
obliged to chain his daughter to a rock. 
Here she was found and saved by Perseus, 
who slew the monster and obtained her 
as his wife. She had been previously 
promised to Phineus, and this was the 
cause of the famous fight between 
Phineus and Perseus at the wed ling, in 
which the former and all his associates 
were slain. Afier her death she was 
placed among the stars. 

The “ Toilet of Atalanta” represents the 
daughter of Iasus and Clymene. She 
was exposed by her father in her infancy, 
and was suckled by a she-bear, the 
symbol of Artemis (Diana). After she 
had grown up she lived in pure maiden- 
hood, slew the centaurs who pursued her, 
and took part in the Calydonian hunt. 
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SOPHRONIA AND OLINDO, VICTORY. By C. Rauch. 


MAIDEN MEDITATIONS, HARMONY. 








GODIVA. 


Her father subsequently recognised her as 
his daughter, and when he desired her to 
marry she required every suitor to con- 
tend with her in the foot-race, because 
she was the most swift-footed of mortals. 
If anyone conquered her he was to be 
rewarded with her hand; but those 
whom she surpassed were to be put to 
death. She conquered many suitors, but 
was at length overcome by Milanion 
with the assistance of Venus, who gave 
Milanion three golden apples, and during 
the race he dropped. them one after the 
other. Their beauty charmed Atalanta 
so much that she could not abstain from 
gathering them, and Milanion thus gained 
the goal before her. She accordingly 
became his wife. They were subsequently 
both metamorphosed into lions because 
they had profaned by their embraces the 
sacred grove of Jupiter. 

Psyche personified in Greek mythology 
the human soul, and her myth is one of 
the most beautiful allegories ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man. She was a 
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mortal maiden, and unfortunately in- 
curred the jealousy of Venus on account 
of her loveliness. The goddess sent 
Cupid to rouse in her breast the flames of 
passion, thinking thus to destroy her 
power; but Cupid himself fell in love 
with her, and used to visit her in the 
darkness of night, enjoining upon her 
that she must never seek to see him, since 
a mortal must never look upon an 
immortal beiag. But Psyche, unable to 
resist the temptation. to see her lover, one 
night lit her lamp, and Cupid instantly 
disappeared, not again to return to her. 
In her despair Psyche sought for him 
everywhere in vain. Reaching the temple 
of Venus in her wanderings, she was held 
captive by the goddess, who imposed 
upon her severe tasks. These she bore 
with fortitude, and at last, purged of all 
earthly stain, received the gift of immor- 
tality and was reunited to Cupid. Thus 
the human soul, by suffering and trial, 
is finally purified and exalted to com- 
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munion with the immortals. Psyche is 
usually represented with butterfly wings, 
for the same word in the Greek language 
meant both soul and butterfly, the latter 
standing as the physical emblem of the 
human soul. 

Mr. W. Calder Marshall’s statue of 
“Sophronia and Olindo” is in the 
Langworth Gallery at Salford, and it 
illustrates an episode in Tasso’s “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered.” 

The Mahometan King of Jerusalem 





HYLAS AND THE NYMPHS. 
John Gibson, R.A, 


at the advice of his magician, stole an 
image of the Virgin and set it up in the 
chief mosque. During the night the 
image was stolen, and the king, unable 
to discover who had taken it, ordered all 
his Christian subjects to be put to the 
sword. Sophronia, to prevent this whole- 
sale massacre, accused herself of the deed, 
and was condemned to be burned alive. 
Her lover, Olindo, heard of this, went to 
the king, and took the blame upon him- 
self, whereupon both lovers were con- 
demned to die together. 








MINERVA PROTECTING A WARKIOR. 





MELEAGER OF THE VATICAN, 


From the Vatican. 
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“One mourn’d alone, and one 

in silence stood, 

The weaker sex the greater 
firmness show d ; 

Yet seemed Olindo like a 
man to moan, 

Who wept another's suffer- 
ings, not his own ; 

While silent she, and fix’d 
on heaven, her eyes, 

Already seem’d to claim her 
kindred skies.” 


The lovers were ulti- 
mately saved by the inter- 
cession of Clorinda. 

Godiva has been a 
favourite subject with 
modern sculptors, not 
only for the poetic beauty 
of her story, but also 
because that story lends 
itself to a representation 
of the nude figure. It 
seems unnecessary to re- 
peat the well-known tale, 
how in order to secure 
a concession from her 
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CUPID CAPTIVE, 


husband, Earl Leofric, in favour of the 
people of Coventry, she consented to ride 
naked through the streets of the town 
at midday, and did so, having first re- 
quested all the inhabitants to stay in 
their houses and close their doors and 


blinds. Thus she relieved them from a 
burdensome tax and won their endless 
devotion. 

Mr. Gibson’s group of “‘ Hylas and the 
Nymphs ” represents the beautiful youth 
who was beloved by Hercules, whom he 
accompanied on the Argonautic expe- 
dition. Having gone on shore, on the 
coast of Mysia, to draw water, he was 
carried off by the Nymphs, and Hercules 
long sought for him in vain. 

Minerva (in Greek mythology Athena), 
was the goddess of wisdom and war, and 
was usually represented fully armed with 
helmet, shield and spier, as in the statue 
of which we give a photograph, where 
she is shown protecting a warrior by the 
interposition of her shield, the «gis. 
Wherever Greek or Roman mythology 
prevailed splendid temples were erected 
in her honour, the noblest of which was 
the marble Parthenon on the Acropolis 
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DANCING GIRL ARTADNE. TITANIA 
By W. C. Marshall, R.A. From the Dresden Museum. By J. C. Lough. 


A NYMPH PREPARING DANCING GIRL. 
TO BATHE, By A. Canora. 
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of Athens. In Rome she 
had several temples. Her 
attributes of wisdom and 
warlike prowess, made her 
almost pre-eminent in the 
polytheistic faith of the 
ancients, since it was to 
her that the State turned 
for guidance in council 
and in war. According to 
the myth, she sprang full 
grown and fully armed at 
her birth from the brain of 
Jupiter, king of the immor- 
tal gods. 

The Vatican statue of 
Meleager represents the son 
of the Calydonian king 
(Eneus. He was one of 
the heroes of the Argon- 
autic expedition, and was 
afterwards the leader of 
those who slew the mons- 
trous boar which laid 
waste the fields of Caly- 


MUSIDORA. 
don. According to the later 


tradition, he gave the hide of the animal 


to Atalanta, with whom he was in love; 
but his mother’s brothers took it from 
her, whereupon Meleager, in a rage, slew 
them. This, however, was the cause of 
his own death. When he was seven days 
old the Moirae, or Fates, declared that the 
boy would die as soon as the piece of 
wood which was burning on the hearth 
should be consumed. His mother, Althza, 
hearing this, extinguished the firebrand, 
and concealed it in a chest; but now, to 
revenge the death of her brothers, she 
threw the piece of wood into the fire, 
whereupon Meleager expired. Althza, 
too late repenting what she had done, 
put an end to her life. The sisters of 
Meleager wept unceasingly after his death, 
until Artemis (Diana) changed them into 
guinea-hens, which were transferred to 
the island of Leros. 

In M. Nanteuil’s charming statue of 
Eurydice the nymph is represented at the 
moment when she is sinking to earth from 
the bite of a poisonous serpent. She was 
the wife of Orpheus, and was running to 
escape from Aristzeus, who was in love 
with her, when she met her death. 
Orpheus followed her to Hades, and by his 


By John Thomas. 
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exquisite music obtained 
the release of Eurydice on 
condition that he would 
not look back upon his 
restored wife till they 
reached the upper world. 
At the very moment when 
they were about to pass 
the fatal bounds, the 
anxiety of love overcame 
the poet; he looked round 
to see that Eurydice was 
following him, and he 
beheld her caught back 
into the infernal regions. 
His grief for the loss of 
Eurydice led him to treat 
with contempt the Thra- 
cian women, who in revenge 
tore him to pieces under 
the excitement of their 
bacchanalian orgies. 

Ariadne was a daughter 
of King Minos, of Crete, 
and, falling in love with 
Theseus, supplied him 
with a clue for escaping from the 
labyrinth of the monster Minotaurus. 
Theseus was one of seven youths sent 
by the Athenians to King Minos to be 
devoured by the Minotaur in consequence 
of their having murdered Androgeos, a 
son of Minos. Theseus, having escaped 
from the labyrinth by the aid of Ariadne, 
slew the monster and then married 
Ariadne, whom he afterwards abandoned 
at Naxos. Afterwards Bacchus fell in 
love with her and gave her a crown of 
seven stars, which was placed in the 
heavens as a constellation after her 
death. 

Titania, the subject of Mr. J.C. Lough’s 
charmingly graceful sculpture, is of course 
Shakespeare’s Queen of the Fairies in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” She 
was the wife of Oberon, who, to punish 
her for not complying with a request of 
his, anointed her eyes with an extract of 
love-in-idleness, which caused her to fall 
in love with the first object upon which 
her eyes fell when she awoke. This 
happened to be Bottom, a weaver, whom 
Puck for a prank had changed into the 
semblance of anass. But Titania thought 
him the most beautiful and noble of 
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beings and called him her “ sweet love,” 
summoning her fairies to attend on him 
and holding him in her arms while he 
slept. At last Oberon took pity on her 
and had her eyes anointed, while she slept, 
with another herb, which had the effect 
of restoring her to her true self, and when 
she saw upon what an ugly thing she had 
been lavishing her affection she relented 
towards Oberon and granted his wish. 

Flora was a Roman goddess whose 
kingdom was the world of flowers, and 
she is therefore always represented with 
sprays and garlands, and in a lively, 
joyous attitude. She married Zephyrus, 
the west wind, and had the gift of per- 
petual youth. She was one of the most 
charming conceptions in the mythology 
of the Romans, but the festivals in her 
honour, which were in simpler times pure 
and beautiful expressions of man’s adora- 
tion of Nature’s bounty, degenerated in 
the days of Rome’s decline into scenes of 
gross licentiousness. 

The story of Musidora is related in 
Thomson’s “Seasons.” She was the 
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idealisation of maiden - modesty, and 
when wooed by Daman shrank with coy 
bashfulness from his advances. Daman 
thought her cold and scornful, but 
happening one day to come upon her 
while bathing, his delicacy so won upon 
her that she gave him her heart. 

None of the other works of plastic art 
which we reproduce herewith lend them- 
selves to a specific story. They are 
embodiments of the imaginative creations 
of the artists who modelled them, typi- 
fying some phase of Nature, as in the 
“Night,” or realising in form an ab- 
straction, as in “‘ Harmony,” or expressing 
the poetry of motion, as in the “ Dancing 
Girl.” In all such creations of art truth 
of form is the essential, but the form must 
express a soul. A correct knowledge of 
anatomy and of the uses and limitations 
of material and consummate technical 
skill are elements which go of necessity 
to the making of a great sculptor, but 
above and beyond these, great as they 
are, is something greater, and that is 
nobility and clarity of thought. 


AN INTERVENTION. 


By ARTHUR F. DICKINS. 


ES, time has changed the weather 
Since that far night in June, 
When we were left together 
Beneath that summer moon. 
Oh, Fate was in the process 
Of mixing joy. and pain 
When you were in the garden, 
And I was in the lane! 


Love’s god was out a-roaming, 
Arméd with bow and dart. 
And we may thank the gloaming 
That spoiled his wanton art. 
Though he’s a deadly marksman, 
I'd risk a shot again 
If you were in the garden, 
And I were in the rain. 


The soul of love’s the greeting 
OF lovers, lip to lip; 
But often, ere the meeting, 
Must come the fatal slip— 
Fate sent, in mystic wisdom, 
A sudden fall of rain 
That drove you from the garden, 
While I was in the lane. 


Our faith was never plighted 
By fond enchaining kiss ; 

We thought the gods had blighted 
Our rosy dream of bliss. 

But age has shown us mercy, 
And early love has slain, 

Since you were in the ga-den, 
And I was in the lane. 


The fairest garden's dreary 
Without a constant care ; 
The sweetest love grows weary 
When kisses are but rare. 

Love's failing was a riddle, 
But time has made it plain, 

Since you were in the garden, 
And I was in the lane. 





HE LOVED AND RODE AWAY. 
A Bicycle Story. 


By LUCY 


T was no dream but an actual reality, 

] that beautiful brand new “ Hum- 
ber’’; the realisation of my host 
ambitious desires! The race of “ fairy 
godmothers” is not yet wholly extinct, 
as I had just experienced. I am the 
motherless daughter of a country par- 
son, whose income, small enough years 
ago, has now become even smaller in 
consequence of the agricultural depres- 
sion; and though my father’s small 
private means enable us to keep our 
heads above water, as the phrase runs, 
we have but little margin for super- 
fluities. Once a year I pay a few weeks’ 


visit to a kind old lady, an ancient friend 
of our family, and Mrs. Collingwood, 
noting that I had become an apt pupil 
of her grand-daughters (who are en- 


thusiastic wheelwomen), during my stay 
with her at Sunnyside, generously “ sur- 
prised ” me with the gift of a bicycle 
for my own use after I returned home. 
It is needless to tell my fellow wheeling 
enthusiasts how much this present was 
appreciated. My dear old father 
listened with indulgent surprise to my 
raptures ; put on his spectacles the 
better to survey the machine, mildly re- 
marked that it seemed a “ useful inven- 
tion,’ and then retired to his study, 
evidently reflecting upon what trifles 
serve to delight young folks. But on the 
whole I was rather glad that the dear 
old dad did not so far share my enthu- 
Siasm as to desire to borrow my bicycle 
for distant rounds in his parish. Rare, 
indeed, is the unselfish “* wheeler ’’ who 
is ready to lend his beloved cycle even 
to his nearest and dearest, for is he 
not always wanting to ride upon it him- 
self? 

For some weeks that _ beautiful 
“Humber” was the object of my 
thoughts. When I was not actually 
riding it, I was cleaning, oiling, talking 
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about it; and would, I fear, have 
greatly bored any other companion save 
my father, who was himself usually en- 
grossed in “ brown studies” regarding 
his beloved books, and probably heeded 
little of my conversation. “ A new toy,” 
he would indulgently murmur, when my 
one-idea-ness forced itself upon his no- 
tice. I had never been the best of 
walkers ; unlike my father, who stur- 
dily tramped, in all weathers, to the 
remotest corners of his parish, in which 
the houses, like those in the cure of 
Chaucer's ideal “ good parson,” “ lay 
far asunder.’”’ The possession of my 
bicycle, therefore, opened up new 
worlds for me, and I daily explored 
the country for miles around. 

Our neighbourhood can boast of 
some of the worst roads in England, 
and it was therefore not surprising that 
one day the usual trial of the bicyclist 
fell upon me, and I punctured one of 
my tyres. The accident happened, as 
such accidents usually do, when I was 
some way from home—far, indeed, from 
any habitation—in a hot, lonely lane, 
well strewn with flints, some of which 
had penetrated the covering of my tyre. 
As every cyclist knows, few operations 
are more temper - trying and trouble- 
some than that of detecting and 
rectifying such punctures. One fondly 
imagines that one has discovered and 
remedied the evil, when lo! the injury 
proves to be in more places than one, 
and fresh tests and scrutiny have to be 
applied. It was a broiling August 
afternoon; the sun poured down upon 
the shadeless lane; I knew I was 
already late for tea, and that my father 
would become anxious if I did not 
shortly appear at home. 

Cross and flurried, I fumbled over my 
patching process, at which I was not 
yet very expert ; and thought ruefully 
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of the seven miles of dusty road which 
lay between me and the vicarage, and 
which I must “tramp” if I could not 
manage to mend my luckless tyre. 

“ Can I be of any assistance? "’ asked 
a voice, and a gentlemanly young man 
stood beside me, politely lifting his hat. 

I looked at him in great surprise, for 
strangers were extremely rare in our 
neighbourhood. 

“I am staying with my friend, Cap- 
tain Davis, at Woodlands,” went on the 
stranger; “‘ you may know the place— 
beautiful old house. I am a bicylist 
myself, though I am, for a wonder, 
taking a stroll this afternoon, and if | 
can assist you in your repairs——” 

“IT can’t find out the worst punc- 
ture,”’ I sighed despairingly ; for I was 
so hot and tired that I was ready to 
cry. 
“Ah! how provoking this kind of 
thing is,”’ said the stranger sympathe- 
tically, as he bent over the prostrate 
machine ; “ but I think, if you will allow 
me—.’”’ No doctor appearing unex- 


pectedly upon the scene of a railway 


accident was a more welcome arrival 
than this benevolent stranger was to 
me ; I gladly resigned my machine into 
his hands, and he very skilfully pro- 
ceeded to treat the disabled tyre. He 
was a good-looking young fellow, with 
an easy and pleasant manner. 

Our neighbourhood was singularly 
destitute of young men, at least in the 
rank above the farmers and labourers. 
The local doctor was a middle-aged 
married man ; my father was too poor 
to keep a curate ; we had scarcely any 
local gentry near us. But I knew 
Woodlands where my good Samaritan 
described himself as now staying. It 
was a handsome Elizabethan house, 
occupied by a rich old bachelor, who 
occasionally filled it with parties of 
male guests for the shooting season. I 
surmised that this pleasant - looking 
young man had probably arrived with a 
view of “ popping at the partridges "’ 
in September. But, after all, what cre- 
dentials are needed by the conferrer of 
an obligation? 

There was no mistaking the skill with 
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which my new acquaintance was hand- 
ling my machine, and I felt it was quite 
safe in his hands. The injury to the 
tyre proved rather a difficult one to 
repair, and we hung over the disabled 
machine like consulting physicians over 
a complicated fracture, growing quite 
friendly and familiar about our task. 

My new acquaintance was thoroughly 
up in the latest jargon of the wheeling 
craze ; and we discussed together the 
rival merits of various makes of cycles; 
and the respective advantages of diffe- 
rent styles of riding, until I began to 
wish that this agreeable new acquaint- 
ance might not terminate with this 
chance encounter on the road. Should 
we ever meet again I wondered—pos- 
sibly we might do so—any visitor to 
Captain Davis would surely stay on into 
the partridge season—so accomplished 
a bicylist had, of course, brought his 
machine with him, and perhaps —riding 
about the roads — we might one day 
meet again? Ora lucky chance might 
throw the young man in my father’s 
way, and the dear dad might bring him 
in to see our late roses, of which my 
parent was so proud that he would never 
miss an opportunity of exhibiting them. 
Then if the pleasant stranger called 
once, why, he might call again — 
and—. Life in our village was deadly, 
desperately dull; small wonder that I, 
a girl of eighteen, welcomed the pros- 
pect of a little break in the usual 
monotonous round of my existence. 

“ There,” exclaimed my new friend 
triumphantly, “ I think that is right at 
last, Miss——” 

‘“* My name is Morris,” I said a little 
shyly, “ my father is the Vicar of Old- 
field, seven miles off.”’ 

“Seven miles! I am glad indeed to 
have been able to spare you so long a 
walk ; let me introduce myself in turn ; 
my name is Courtenay — Leonard 
Courtenay.” 

Leonard Courtenay—it was a beauti- 
fully romantic name. Somehow | 
should have been sorry to learn my new 
friend was called Brown or Smith. 

“‘ Let me assist you to mount,” said 
Mr. Courtenay politely. 
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“TI have to thank you very much 
indeed,” I said, as I seated myself, 
“and I am sure my father—” I hesi- 
tated, scarcely knowing if I ought to 
ask him to call. 

“ The obligation — such as it -is — 
is entirely on my side,” replied the 
stranger gallantly. ‘1 am rejoiced to 
have been of service to any fellow bicy- 
clist, but particularly ——” 

Here he checked himself, but with a 
glance that set my cheeks aflame. I 
was still young and foolish enough to 
be pleased at the implied compliment. 
Scarcely, however, had I pressed the 
pedals than another rush of air betrayed 
that the damage was not altogether 
rectified. 

“ Patience and perseverance are our 
only remedies,” cried my friend laugh- 
ingly, as he again assisted me to search 
for the provoking little puncture which 
had hitherto eluded all our vigilance. 
“Ah ! here we have it at last, I think.” 

And this time it really appeared that 
our labours had been successful. 

“Let me try if I have made a better 


job of my mending this time,”’ said Mr. 
Courtenay, lightly vaulting into the sad- 


dle. ‘“ Oh, yes, I think the machine 
is perfectly right now. I have the 
honour to wish you a very good after- 
noon,” and, lifting his hat, the faithless, 
perfidious wretch, whirled round the 
corner of the lane and disappeared — 
and I have never seen my beautiful, 
costly “ Humber” since that day. 

For a moment | scarcely realised the 
trick that had been played me—then, as 
it dawned upon me how miserably I 
had been duped, I ran along the lane 
screaming “ Stop thief !"’ 

Stop a thief upon a bicycle! And it 
was a couple of miles to the nearest 
cottage! To add to my mortification 
I could see, in the dim distance, the 


HE LOVED AND RODE AWAY. 


plausible rascal speeding merrily away ; 
and he actually had the effrontery, 
before vanishing altogether out of 
sight, to turn round and wave his hand 
to me. 

I do not know how I should ever 
have reached home that afternoon if 
I had not luckily overtaken a waggoner 
who gave me a lift in his cart. There 
I sat among a heap of dusty meal sacks 
and cried with anger and disappoint- 
ment. We never succeeded in tracing 
or recovering my machine, but the local 
police ascertained that a well-known 
London thief (of singularly plausible 
and gentlemanly manners), had been 
lately paying a visit to our neighbour- 
hood, and victimising several people in 
various ways. This person (doubtless 
my “ Mr. Courtenay ”’) had called upon 
Captain Davis with a pretended sub- 
scription list, and several valuables were 
missing afterwards from the room in 
which the visitor had been shown to 
wait. It was probably on his return 
from Woodlands (with the Captain’s 
antique silver in his pocket) that it had 
occurred to “ Mr. Courtenay” that my 
bicycle would be a useful and swift 
means of conveyance to a distant rail- 
way station. 

Well, he was at least a very polite 
thief, and did not attempt to intimi- 
date me by violence. But when I think 
of my loved and lost bicycle—. Talk 
of the desolation of the girl whose faith- 
less admirer ‘“ loved and rode away,” 
what is that to my fate? It is bad cer- 
tainly when a lover rides away at all, 
but how much worse when he does so 
upon his victim’s own cherished bicycle ? 
Lovers are far more readily replaced in 
this life than a fine Humber of “ best 
make with all the latest improvements.” 
I cannot yet think of my loss without 
tears. 





SEA GEESE, 


A SEA GOOSE. 


By F. A. FULCHER. 


ISITORS to all the wilder parts of 
our coasts in the autumn will not 
fail to notice a large milk-white 

bird sailing above the black rocks where 
the cormorants are fishing, or flying with 
the gulls. It is easily distinguished from 
the latter by the creamy whiteness of its 
plumage and the difference in its flight. 
The gulls are silvery white, and their 
delicate plumage gleams where the sun 
glints upon its silky texture. The 
gannet’s pure feathering is an ivory- 
white, which is most strikingly pure and 
light on a dull day or against dark waves 
or murky clouds. But the feature which 
is an unfailing sign of the gannet, and 
enables it to be easily distinguished even 
at a great distance, is the suddenness with 
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which it drops from mid-air into the sea 
There, but beyond the breakers, high up 
in the air, is the great bird sailing with 
outspread wings, its calm and steady 
poise as it swings on the air without 
effort as wonderful as the soaring of the 
hawk or the steady poise of the eagle; 
like a buoyant balloon it floats upon the 
air so lightly that it seems as though 
nothing could drag it down, when lo! 
suddenly it drops with a heavy stone-like 
splash into the sea, and the waters dis- 
placed by its fall fly up in a shower of 
spray around it as though a dead weight 
had been thrown in. It did not fly down, 
or dive, or swoop as gull or cormorant 
would have done ; it just dropped like a 
stone. And now another miracle, another 
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contradiction we are all unprepared for ; 
the white bird that fell like an inanimate 
lump but a moment ago is floating like 
a feather, sitting high on the water, rising 
with every undulation of the wave, rock- 
ing with the lightest swell. Is it 
bewitched ? or are we bewitched? or are 
sea and sky bewitched that they nestle 
this white sea-bird safely in their 
treacherous bosom ? 

The peasants in some wild parts of 
Scotland say that the gannet grows by 
the beak upon the cliffs of its early home ; 
no wonder uncanny stories get about ; 
wherever there is a mystery, magic 
grows; if a conjuror will not tell his 
secrets, then he must keep company with 
the witches and wizards. 

But the sudden drop of the buoyant crea- 
ture isnot quite such a puzzle to students 
of bird life as some of the bird’s secrets. It 
isfound that the gannet, incommon with 
its congeners that haunt fresh water 
swamps and lakes, is provided with air 
sacs under the skin, which it can inflate 
or empty at will. Now, do you read the 
riddle? Blow out these air sacs and 
the bird floats—whether it be in air or 
water, matters not—like a balloon; empty 
them and its weight, always considerable, 
asserts its tendency to gravitate. Very 
simple,is it not? Aye, everything is simple 
when we know it ; mystery is but the veil 
hung by the ignorances of our imperfect 
knowledge; there is so much we cannot 
know, and evenas we learn we become 
more and more conscious of this; for 
every fact we master we are enslaved by 
an array of fresh questionings ; more know- 
ledge means only more mystery, until we 
come to the perfect day. We are all geese, 
but mercifully provided with air bubbles 
to float us on the deeps of ignorance. 

The provision and arrangement of 
air cells is one of the most interesting 
features of the anatomy of birds ; these 
are distributed throughout the bony 
structure of all species, and in a few are 
found large membranous sacs lying 
between the flesh and the skin, which 
further provide for buoyancy. These are 
connected, as are the bony cells, with the 
lungs, and can be inflated or collapsed 
at will when the bird breathes. 

The body of the gannet is almost 
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enveloped by these bladders, small sacs 
lying between almost every part of its 
skin and its flesh, while larger ones are 
placed along the chest and throat. When 
these are inflated, the gannet in the air is 
a perfect balloon, while the bird on the 
water rivals the newest design of a life- 
boat. The whole of its system is per- 
meated with air. It has been calculated 
that a sailing gannet carries three times 
as much air as the lungs of a man; this 
represents about 180 cubic inches of air— 
no wonder the birds are vigorous and 
happy: three times as much pure, fresh, 
life-preserving sea air as we can get pass- 
ing continually in and out of those small 
bodies to refresh and renovate them. The 
gannet is an extreme example, but birds 
all share in some degree this privilege. 
They get a bountiful allowance of that 
wondrous, invisible life-giver, oxygen. 
In the spring and early summer the 
gannets are all congregated at the stations 
where they breed. These, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous numbers in which these 
birds abound, are limited to a few spots 
chosen on wild and solitary coasts, where 
rocky stacks and precipitous cliffs offer 
the nurseries they prefer—narrow rock 
ledges, high perched above the troubled 
seas that fret rock borders. Mr. Dixon 
restricts these to a few special rocks in 
the north and north-west of Scotland, 
Lundy Island in England, Grassholme in 
Wales, and the Little Skellig in Ireland. 
I think there are probably a few more, 
certainly one somewhere on the northern 
coast of Ireland, for I have seen two or 
more pairs of the old birds fishing early 
in July in Culdaff Bay. Their nests could 
not have been so very far off, as so early 
in the year they would scarcely have 
wandered far from the young. 
Nest-building at the gannet colonies 
begins towards the end of April. For 
some weeks the birds have been assemb- 
ling, returning in hundreds and thousands 
to the favoured spots till their congrega- 
tions are so vast and so numerous that it 
is impossible to estimate their numbers. 
The birds are seen at their worst at these 
assemblages; the crowding together of 
vast numbers in a small space is always 
attended by the unhappiest results, and 
in the case of the sea-birds, as in some 
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other orders of being, it seems to draw 
out all the ugliest traits of character. 
The bird that charms us with its fairy 
grace and poetic airiness, when we see it 
skimming solitarily over a white crest of 
wave, has now become a struggling unit 
in a striving multitude of angry, quarrel- 
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stood in the gallery of the Paris Bourse 
and looked down upon the striving 
gold-enfevered maddened crowd that 
literally surges round the desks where 
the telegrams are issued? This is most 
like to one of the sea-birds’ communes of 
anything | know, only white feathers 
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ling, screaming rivals, all jealous to get 
what is best for themselves, each eager 
to have the first place, whether it be a 
seat in Parliament, a trade monopoly, or 
a—but I forgot ; it is only a niche on a 
storm-tossed rock, or a fat fish floating in 
the sea that these belligerents are scream- 
ing and fighting for, so we smile at their 
petty rivalries. Reader, have you ever 


make a prettier cloak for greed than 
black coats. 

The exclusiveness of sea-birds is a very 
strict point of etiquette. Some, like the 
puffins, the guillemots, and the razorbills, 
content themselves with sumptuary laws 
which order the one to live above the 
other in sternly separated tiers; others, 
like the cormorants and gannets, are still 
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more select. They like a little world to 
themselves, and the territory they occupy 
is not easily invaded by another species. 
Here they tolerate, apparently, unlimited 
numbers of their own kind, and crowding 
and overcrowding is the rule; but no 
alien. Some of the largest gannet colonies 
are those of the Bass Rock, Ailsa Craig, 
and Sulisker. I will not here describe 
these gatherings in detail; suffice it for 
the present to say that the scene at such 
a spot is bewildering and giddy, with the 
coming and going of countless myriads, 
and the sound a deafening babel of goose 
cries. Soon after they arrive, the birds 
set atout building large untidy nests of 
seaweed, turf, grasses, stalks, and straws, 
matted and caked together, dirty and 
damp and altogether horrible. Each 
pair of birds has only one egg, and this 
is a very curious feature of many of the 
most abundant species. It might be 
thought that birds like the wren, with 
her brood of sixteen, or the long-tailed 
tit, with a nestful of fledglings, would be 
those that increase most rapidly ; but the 
reverse is the case. Hardy, long-lived 
creatures like the only child of auk or 
gannet do more to make an aggregate of 
numbers ‘than nests full of delicate and 
short-lived birds that fall an easy prey to 
the many dangers of bird life. A young 
gannet is a very sturdy fledgling. Soon 
after it is hatched it grows a covering of 
soft white down, and so rapidly does it 
wax strong and big on its diet of young 
fish that before the fluffy down is ex- 
changed for feathers it is as big as its 
parents, and even sometimes looks bigger 
in its pufled-out coat of swansdown. 
Down is the second stage of most birds’ 
clothing ; it is equivalent to the “short- 
coating” of a human baby, and at this 
age babies of all sorts and conditions 
develop very lusty cries and hearty 
appetites. 

Next in order comes the first feathering. 
This corresponds to the modified form 
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of grown-up garments that fill little 
boys’ hearts with pride when they are 
“ breeched,” but often it bears no very 
close resemblance to the bird’s maturer 
feathering. Very often, as in the case of 
the small passerines, young birds of both 
sexes wear the dress of the hen for the 
short space of one year, but among the 
white sea-fowl probation is longer. It is 
four full years before the gannets are 
allowed to wear full livery of spotless 
white; during this time they are clad in 
a gradually lightening feathering of dusky 
brown and black and grey. The period 
of youth is proportional in all creatures : 
one happy year of careless irresponsibility 
to the robin, who has eight or ten to live ; 
four to the gannet, whose span reaches 
to about forty. 

Till the young are fledged and able to 
fish and fly the birds remain at their 
colonies. At some of these they are 
much molested, as in the poorer districts 
of Scotland they are regularly harvested 
by the fishing folk, who find them a great 
addition to their scanty fare; but, like 
all the birds whose food consists entirely 
of fish, the flesh is coarse and ill-flavoured. 
Directly the young are strong on the 
wing, the great communities of gannets 
break up into small family parties and 
wander far and wide, skirting the coast 
and spreading in a southerly direction at 
the approach of winter. 

It is then that in places far from their 
secluded breeding stations we see these 
handsome birds. They are wild and shy, 
and it is not often they will allow our 
clumsy boats to approach near enough to 
them, as they roost on some isolated rock 
or float skimming on the waves, to see 
the lovely pale green of their scaly 
leggings or the delicate markings on their 
sulphur-tinted hoods—a flash of white 
wings and a white breast sometimes 
reflected like a gleam of light in still 
water is quite enough to fascinate those 
stupid, wing-worshipping mortals. 
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By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


? O you see, Mr. Arneston? Isn't it 
shocking? Can’t we do some- 
thing—speak to the captain or 

the purser? Surely that sort of thing 

ought not to be allowed.” 

They had paused in their promenade 
upand down the deck of the Cunarder. 
The night was warm for the time of the 
year, and someone had fastened back 
the door of the smoking-room. They 
themselves, the man and the girl, stood 
in the darkness. The room into which 
they looked was ablaze with softly flash- 
ing electric lights. At a little round 
table four men were seated playing cards. 
Before each was a little pile of chips. 
They played quickly and in silence, after 
the fashion of gamblers. Of the four, 
three were of uninteresting appearance ; 
the fourth was conspicuous amongst them 
both for his youth and good looks. It 
was towards him that the girl had 
motioned ; it was upon his pale, nervous 
face that her eyes were bent now, full of 
anxiety and concern. 

“It seems such a shame,” she whispered, 
looking up at her companion. “He is so 
young, and I| know that he cannot afford 
it. Can’t we do something?” 

Her arm tightened a little upon his. 
Her tone was full of pleading, for, like 
all women and most men, she had great 
faith and much confidence in the man by 
her side. Stephen Arneston looked from 
her to the boy and back again. 


“ Well, I’m afraid that’s not easy,” he 
said. “Mr. Franklin is not very old, and 
not very wise, but he’s Britisher enough 
to hate being interfered with. Besides, 
he’s a strangez to me. I’m afraid I should 
only get a snubbing if I interfered.” 

“ A snubbing from a boy! ” she answered, 
smiling appealingly up at him. “ Why, 
I don’t think that will hurt you very 
much, Mr. Arneston. Don’t you want to 
go in and talk to him ?” 

How interested she was! He smothered 
a sigh, and looked idly in through the 
open door. 

“It would be so nice of you,” she 
murmured. 

“But what can I do?” he objected. 
“T have scarcely spoken to any of those 
men all the voyage. I can’t go in and 
force myself upon them.” 

“Mr. Arneston.” 

“se 

“Suppose that he was your younger 
brother?” 

“I wish he were yours.” 

She laughed softly, such a delicate, 
musical little laugh. 

“Why?” 

“Do you want to know ?” he asked. 

A little flush of colour came into her 
cheeks. She was wonderfully pretty. A 
little wisp of her hair brushed against 
his cheek. She drew further away from 
him, but her fingers remained upon his 
arm. 
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““We are wasting time, and it is so. 


foolish of you,” she said. ‘You know 
what I mean, what I want you to do. If 
Mr. Franklin were your brother you 
wouldn’t see him sit there night after 
night and lose, lose, lose all the time. 
You'd interfere or something, I know. 
Please.” 

He sighed heavily and withdrew his 
arm. ‘“ Well, let me tuck you up in your 
chair first, and make you comfortable,” 
he said, “‘ then I'll see whether I can send 
him out to you.” 

She withdrew herself with an alacrity 
which irritated him. 

“No, don’t wait,” she begged ; “ go in 
now ; please don’t wait. 1 shall be all 
right, and Mrs. Chase is over there in her 
chair. I shall talk to her for a few 
minutes.” 

Stephen Arneston stooped low, for he 
was a tall man, and entered the smoking- 
room. The little party at the table 
glanced up as he entered, but no one 
addressed him. He lit a cigarette, and 
took a seat from where he could over- 
look the boy's hand. 

There were four in the party playing 
poker. What the stakes were Arneston 
had no means of telling, but they were 
evidently high, from the curious rapt 
attention which each one was giving to 
his hand. The man sitting on the boy’s 
left hand was an American, Mortimer 
Hansom, and he was certainly the coolest 
of the party. Opposite to him was an 
Englishman, who played always with the 
utmost care, but who, from his irritated 
manner, was obviously a loser ; and on his 
left was an oil merchant from Cincinnati, 
who spat on the floor and smoked all 
day and all night soft, black cigars of 
appalling strength. Arneston glanced at 
the other two and Franklin carelessly, 
then he fixed his attention upon Hansom. 
There was something about the man 
which puzzled him. 

By and by, a little stir amongst the 
party attracted him. Franklin was rais- 
ing the draw. Hansom was raising back. 
From where he lounged, Arneston could 
see the boy’s hand, and his lips resolved 
themselves into a half-formed whistle. 
The boy was in luck. He had been 
dealt four tens. 


“Two hundred.” 

“And a hundred,” Hansom replied, 
nonchalantly. 

“ And another,” the boy declared. 

“ Five hundred,” from Hansom. 

‘The Englishman, with an exclamation 
of disgust, threw his cards upon the table. 
The oil merchant had gone out at the 
first raise. The boy’s hand was shaking ; 
he could not control his excitement. 

‘Six hundred.” 

“Make it a thousand, if you like,” 
Hansom remarked, laying down his hand 
to light a cigarette. “Only us two in, 
so we may as well have a little gamble.” 

“T’ll play for a thousand,” the boy said 
hoarsely. 

The oil merchant, who was dealing, 
took up the pack and looked towards the 
boy. He hesitated, fingering one of his 
cards nervously. Then he threw it, face 
downwards, upon the table. 

“ One.” 

The card dealt him he scarcely glanced 
at. The dealer turned to Hansom, who 
looked his hand through thoughtfully. 

“T guess I’ll play what I’ve got,” he 
remarked, laying them down and lolling 
back in his chair. “Your bet, Mr. 
Franklin.” 

“Make it fifteen hundred,” the boy 
said, wetting his lips. 

“ Two thousand.” 

The boy steadied himself and hesi- 
tated. 

“TI ought to raise you,” he said, “ but 
I've no more money. What have you 
got?” 

Hansom turned them over one by one 
—nine, ten, knave, queen, king of clubs. 
The boy watched each card with fas- 
cinated eyes and slowly whitening cheeks. 
As he realised the truth, the perspiration 
broke out on his forehead. The other 
two players looked at Hansom with awe- 
stricken faces. 

“It is the first straight flush,” he re- 
marked pleasantly, “which I have ever 
held. Oblige me by touching the bell, 
sir. We will drink a bottle of wine to it. 
I’m sorry to run up against you again.” 
he continued, turning carelessly to the 
boy. “1 suppose you had something 
good?” 

“T had four tens,” the boy answered, 
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Four men were playing cards. 
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A little murmur of sympathy.3“¢Darned 
hard lines!” from the oil merchant, a 
chuckle from the Englishman, who was 
thanking his stars that he was out of it. 
Then the waiter brought in wine. The boy 
drained his glass, and rose none too 
steadily. 

“You'll excuse me,” hesaid. “I think 
I’ve had about enough poker for to-night.” 

A little murmur, which he ignored. He 
made his way out on to the deck ; Arneston 
followed a moment or two later. 

She was already by his side. They were 
leaning over the rail together as though 
watching the phosphorus. Arneston 
moved into the shadow of the awning, 
and stood there with his eyes fixed upon 
them, and a bitter smile parting his thin 
lips. Her frank, sweet face was upturned 
towards the boy’s. There were tears in 
her eyes ; she was even holding his hand. 
The*boy was looking away. Stephen 
Arneston turned on his heel and swore. 
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He came face to face with her a few 
minutes later. Her eyes were still dimmed 
with tears. She stopped short in front of 
him, and he felt instinctively the change 
in her attitude. He had been tried and 
found wanting. 

“Mr. Arneston, will you tell me what 
has happened ?” she demanded. 

“T am afraid,” he answered, “that Mr. 
Franklin has lost a good deal of money.” 

“You were there?” she exclaimed. 
“You saw it happen? You made no 
effort to interfere?” 

He looked down at her coldly. 

“Please be reasonable, Miss Van 
Decker,” he said. “What possible ex- 


cuse had I for interfering? Mr. Franklin: 


would have been the first to tell me to 
mind my own business. So far asI could 
see the money was fairly lost and won. I 
was quite powerless. I had not even the 
excuse of being a friend of Mr. Franklin’s. 
I have not spoken a dozen words to him 
in my life.” 

“It seems to have been no one’s busi- 
ness,” she said bitterly, “to prevent a 
boy’s ruining himself; No, I can man- 
age alone, thanks. Good-night, Mr. 
Arneston.” 

She passed him and went below. 


Arneston lit a cigar, and leant over the 
rail. To all appearance he was enjoying 
the cool night wind, the moonlit sea, the 
soft swirl of the water parted by the bow 
of the steamer and falling away in little 
showers of fire with a thousand phos- 
phorescent lights. But as a matter of 
fact he saw none of these things. His 
eyes were fixed upon vacancy; he was 
looking backwards down the long, dreary 
avenue of a life of disappointments and 
many evil things. 

He resumed his walk, for a girl’s face 
had floated up before his eyes, and of her 
he did not dare to think. So he walked 
fast and smoked fiercely for more than an 
hour. Then the sound ofa laugh, a man’s 
laugh, echoing out from that still open 
door, brought him suddenly to a stand- 
still. His whole expression had changed. 
He listened again; there was something 
in the voice too. Then he hesitated no 
longer. He entered the smoking-room, 
and sat for awhile in a dark corner, with 
his eyes fixed upon Mr. Mortimer Hansom. 
For an hour or more he watched him 
covertly. Then he yawned, bade a general 
good-night, and walked out. 

Again he lingered on deck, looking 
once more seaward with blind eyes. 
Something of a struggle held the man. 
He might save the boy, but at what a 
cost! Afterall, ifshe cared for Franklin, 
what did it matter? It was his luck, he 
mutteréd bitterly. The sudden access of 
good fortune which was taking him back 
to his native country with a new lease of 
life before him had suddenly become a 
flavourless thing. It had come to him 
late in life, this sudden flood of affection, 
half passionate, half tender. He was 
forty years old, and never until she had 
stepped on to the steamer at Boston had 
her sex or any member of it been to him 
anything save an object of half cynical, 
half scornful indifference. Now he was 
realising with a vengeance the existence 
of what he had always regarded as the 
folly of weaker men. _He faced the pro- 


blem boldly. In his new personality as 
John Arneston of Arneston Court, a great 
landowner, head of a family who for 
hundreds of years had thought themselves 
greater because untitled—well, he had a 
chance. She had welcomed his society, 
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a frank and pleasant comradeship had 
existed between them, dating from the 
first evening when their sense of humour 
had been jointly touched and their eyes 
had met across the dinner table. Only 
there was the boy. They were old friends, 
and until the poker had been started he 
had been her constant companion. Now 
the boy was ruined. She was cherishing, 
it was true, an unreasonable anger against 
him, but that must pass away. In the 
morning she would see things more 
fairly. She would recognise the fact that 
after all there was nothing which he 
could have done. A ruined boy would 
surely not be a formidable rival. A sense 
of his folly must, on cool reflection, out- 
weigh her sympathy. She might pity 
him, but his plight was not one to inspire 
respect, and she was not the woman to 
love without it. But on the other side 
came all those swift, chivalrous impulses 
which had kept him poor all his days, 
but which had left in his wake both men 
and women who spoke of him with bated 
breath, a prodigy, a man on the surface as 
hard as nails, but with the great heart of 
a woman hidden away like a thing to be 
ashamed of. He might save the boy yet, 
and lose her. The one would very likely 
involve the other. The boy was nothing 
to him but an obstacle, yet he never 
hesitated. Odaly he cursed the laugh, the 
open door, and the favouring wind which 
had brought it to his ears. 
~ * * * 

An hour later, when Mr. Mortimer 
Hansom lifted the sheet which hung out- 
side his state-room and stepped inside, 
he was surprised to find a man fully 
dressed sitting upon his bunk. He wasstill 
more surprised to see that the intruder 
was John Arneston, and to find himself 
looking into the dark muzzle of a Colt’s 
revolver. He uttered a little exclamation 
of surprise, and threw up his hands with 
a familiar gesture. It was quite like old 
times. 

“Don’t make a noise,” Arneston said 
softly. ‘Sit down opposite to me there. 
I want to talk to you; only a few 
words,” 

Mr. Mortimer Hansom was nervous and 
shaken, but he seated himself as desired 
and attempted a little weak bluster. 
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They were leaning on the rail together. 


“What the deuce do you want with 
me?” he asked. 

“With Mr. Mortimer Hansom,” Arnes- 
ton said, coolly, “nothing. With Jim 
Morton—just a word, that’s all.” 

“ Well, I’m——_” 

“You can protest till you're black in 
the face,” Arneston continued. “I can 
stand it. This is what I have to say. 
You have won over a thousand pounds 
from young Franklin on this trip. It 
will have to be refunded.” 

Hansom, whose face was white with 
fury, touched the button of the electric 
light which was by his side. He leant 
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forward, peering curiously into Arnes- 
ton’s face, very pale now in this moment 
of his danger, but unflinching. 

“Who the deuce are you?” he asked, 
musingly, half to himself. 

Arneston shrugged his shoulders. 

“That has nothing to do with the 
matter,” he said. 

A sudden light flashed into Hansom’s 
face, triumphant, yet fearful. Arneston 
set his lips hard, but his heart sank like 
lead. He was lost. 

“Now I understand,” Hansom_ ex- 
claimed bitterly. “Too small fish for 
the prince himself, eh? I don’t care. 
It’s a dirty game to sit by without a word 
and then expect to rope in the coin.” 

“I do not understand you,” Arneston 
said. ‘‘ What I require is that you return 
that money to young Franklin, nothing 
more or less.” 

“Oh, don’t try to bluff me,” the other 
exclaimed, disgusted. ‘You'll have to 
stand in, I suppose, but it’s hard lines. 
How much do you want?” 

“What I want is this, and this only,” 
Arneston said firmly. “That—money— 
is — to — be — returned — to — young — 
Franklin. If it is not done by to- 
morrow night, I shall go to the captain. 
You can guess what the result of that 
will be.” 

Hansom was bewildered. 

“What's your game, then?” he ex- 
claimed. “I don't see what you're driving 
at. Do you want to win it from him 
yourself—to get the lot?” 

Arneston rosé, “By ten o'clock to- 
morrow evening,” he said, “ that money is 
to be returned. You know the alternative.” 

Hansom faced him white and angry. 

“How on earth am I to return it?” 
he asked. “He won't take it. How 
could he? You don’t want me to give 
myself away altogether, I suppose?” 

Arneston hesitated. “There is no 
nécessity for that,” he said. “ You can 
lose it back to him to-morrow.” 

He lifted the sheet and stepped out- 
side. Hansom forgot to wish him good- 
night. 

* * * 

Arneston was an early riser. The 
decks were barely scrubbed before he 
was on deck, bare-headed, his face 


turned to the west wind, which came 
sweeping across the wilderness of white- 
topped waves and deep grey hollows. 
They were rising and falling heavily, 
sailors were busy lashing the chairs, and 
little fountains of white spray leaped 
every moment into the fleeting sunlight. 
Turning near the gangway, he came face 
to face with Helen Van Decker. 

She smiled and held out her hand. 
They walked side by side. ; 

“Do you know I wanted to see you 
early, Mr. Arneston,” she said. “I was 
wrong last night,and unjust. There was 
nothing which you could do. Will you 
forgive me?” 

He bowed his head. He felt the com- 
pulsion of her eyes, but he struggled 
against it. 

“There is nothing,” he said quietly, 
“to forgive.” 

She was not satisfied quite. She stole 
a sidelong glance at him, and was 
shocked at the colourless cheeks and the 
black lines under his eyes. 

* Why, Mr. Arneston, you are ill,” she 
exclaimed. “I'm so sorry. Isn’t there 
anything we can do?” 

He shook his head. 

“| had rather a bad night,” he said, 
“ but there’s nothing the matter.” 

“T think I shall have to look after you 
to-day,” she said, laughing. ‘“ You were 
so nice to me when I wasn’t feeling well. 
Don't you think I'd make a real good 
nurse ? Come, one more turn, and we 
must go down for breakfast. I want to 
tell you something, Mr. Arneston. Dick 
has been awfully good and sensible. He 
has promised me faithfully not to touch 
a card again this voyage. It’s such a 
relief to me.” 

He stopped short. ‘“ Not—not to play 
again at all?” he asked. 

She looked at him surprised. 

“Not even to touch a card,” she de- 
clared vigorously. ‘ Don’t you think it’s 
real sensible of him?” 

“]T don’t know,” he said; “he might 
win back some of his losings.” 

She dropped his arm and looked at 
him in honest amazement. 

“ Well, I am surprised to hear you talk 
like that, Mr. Arneston. Please don’t 


put any such idea into his head. Now, 
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we've got to amuse him all day. Shall 
we get up a shuffle-board tournament or 
play cricket?” 

They drifted into general conversation, 
and presently went down to breakfast. 
Franklin came disconsolately up to them 
afterwards. and they played shuffle- 
board with much energy until nearly 
luncheon time. Hansom, who had come 
out of the smoking-room as though to 
watch, touched Arneston on the shoulder. 

“I'm not 
going to wait 
about all 
day,” he said, 
shortly. 
“When are 
you going to 
bring the 
young cub 
in?” 

“ Directly,” 
Arneston an- 
swered. “Go 
back and 
wait.” 

Hansom 
moved _ sul- 
lenly off. A 
few minutes 
later Arnes- 
ton was alone 
with the boy. 

“Miss Van 
Decker tells me that you have 
sworn off poker,” he remarked. 

The boy nodded. 

“I promised I wouldn't play 
again this trip.” 

Arneston smiled. 

“TI don’t know much about 
it,” he said; “but that seems 
rather a pity to me. Winnings and 
losings, in my experience, generally 
level themselves up. It’s a mistake 
to leave off just because you've been 
hit.” 

“That’s exactly what I tell Helen,” 
Franklin exclaimed, eagerly. “I feel 
an awful ass to have made such a 
promise. However, I’ve made it, and 
there’s an end of it, I suppose. She won't 
let me off.” 

Arneston said nothing at the moment. 
They stood for a while watching a 





'He threw up his hands quite like 
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passing steamer. Then he touched the 
boy on the shoulder. 

“ Let us go in the smoking-room and 
have a drink,” he said. “1 won the pool 
yesterday, and I must stand those fellows 
some champagne.” 

The boy followed him with alacrity. 

At luncheon the two seats on either 
side of Helen Van Decker remained 
empty. Helen, who was somewhat of an 
impatient young woman, waited for -a 
quarter of an 
hour, and 
then went 
up on deck. 
Neither 
Franklin nor 
Arneston was 
visible. She 
was just giv- 
ing up the 
search when 
a familiar 
voice from 
the smok- 
ing room 
brought her 
to a sudden 
standstill. 
The door 
was closed, 
but, after a 
moment’s 
hesitation, 
she opened it. 
She stood 
upon the 
threshold 
amazed, 
speechless 
with disgust 
and anger; 
for, not only was the boy seated there 
with cards in his hand, a pile of chips 
before him, but his opposite neighbour 
was John Arneston. 

“Dick!” she exclaimed. 
ton!” 

Arneston rose respectfully, and turned 
a pale, sorrowful face towards her, but 


old times. 


“ Mr. Arnes- 


he did not say a word. The boy 
frowned. 

“Don’t bother now, please, Helen,” 
he said. “I shall not be down to 


luncheon.” 
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She looked at Arneston once again, and 
his eyes fell before the withering contempt 
of her gaze. Then she came boldly into 
the room, and laid her hand lightly upon 
the boy’s shoulder. 

“Your promise, Dick,” she said softly. 

** Well, I’ve broken it,” he answered, 
shortly. “It was a silly promise to make. 
The luck has changed to-day. Do, 
please, go away, Helen. Ladies are not 
allowed in here.” 

She passed out with never a glance at 
Arneston, who held back the open door 
for her. The game went on in silence. 

At four o’clock Arneston leant back in 
his chair. “ You're a bit in, aren’t you, 
Franklin ?” he asked. 

The boy nodded. “Yes, I’m about 
straight,” he answered, triumphantly. 

Arneston took the cards and tore them 
deliberately in halves. 

“That’s enough,” he said. “Let’s get 
out of this cursed atmosphere and have 
a blow on deck.” 

The boy grumbled. 

“My luck has just turned,” he said. 
“Let’s go on a bit.” 

But Arneston’s words seemed to rule 
the little party, and they broke up. With 
flushed cheeks and bright eyes, the boy 
went off to find Helen Van Decker. 

Every afternoon during the voyage 
Helen had given them tea in a quiet 
corner. Walking restlessly up and down, 
Arneston came upon them both. Helen's 
hand was upon the teapot. Her eyes 
met his without a quiver of recognition. 
The boy looked ill at ease, but remained 
speechless; so Arneston passed on im- 
perturbable, without apparent conscious- 
ness of their near presence. He sank into 
a distant chair, and half closed his eyes. 
It was not the first time in his life that 
he had saved another at his own expense. 
Only this time it hurt. 

The boy came up to him an hour or so 
later, awkward, a little shamefaced. 

“IT say, I'm sorry about Miss Van 
Decker,” he began. “Just like a girl, 
you know. So beastly unreasonable. 
She’s angry because you played cards 
with me after she’d told you that I'd 
sworn off.” 

“It is of no consequence, thank you,” 
Arneston said, wearily. 
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The boy lingered. 

‘** Far as I’m concerned,” he said, “I’m 
jolly well obliged to you. If I'd had to 
stump up, my uncle would never have for- 
given me, for I’ve been in a tight corner 
once before, and the money I've got with 
me is really his. I should have been in 
a beastly mess if I hadn’t had a run of 
luck this morning. Besides, I’m going to 
be married soon.” 

Arneston half closed his eyes again. 

“If you take my advice,” he said, 
quietly, ‘ you will make a resolution and 
keep to it. Never play cards with 
strangers, and never risk more than you 
can afford to lose.” 

The boy went off laughing. Arneston 
ordered his dinner to be brought on deck. 
It was a needless precaution, for next 
time he entered the saloon he found that 
his two neigbours had removed to another 
table. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mortimer Hansom 
nursed his wrongs until the desire for 
revenge became insupportable. He was 
never out of the smoking-room, and he 
knew nothing of the altered position of 
affairs. He remembered having seen 
Arneston and Miss Van Decker together 
a good deal, and decided to make their 
friendship his opportunity. He accosted 
her, hat in hand, on the last afternoon. 

“Might I have a word with you, 
Miss Van Decker?” 

She looked at him, surprised but 
acquiescent. 

“It’s about Mr. Arneston. It isn’t my 
business, I know, but I feel I'd like to tell 
you something.” 

She nodded. 

“Well?” 

“He seems to be posing here as a sort 
of gentleman-at-ease. Heain’t. He’sa 
professional gambler, and the cleverest 
that ever set foot in America. We're all 
babies to him.” 

She caught at the railing, and was 
suddenly white. Hansom chuckled softly 
to himself. 

“So you’re—a professional gambler, 
too, are you ?” she remarked. 

He laughed shortly. 

“ Well, I gave myself away a bit, I'll 
allow,” he said. ‘Anyhow, here’s facts. 
I won money from a young cub on Loard 





here, and Arneston got to know. He 
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both her hands, “I’ve been such an idiot. 


came to my roomone night, andactually Can you forgive me?” 


held a revolver to my head while he 


made me promise 
to give up the 
lot.” 

“ And did you?” 
she asked. 

“T agreed to let 
the kid win it 
back,” he = an- 
swered. ‘‘ There 
wasn’t any other 
way of returning 
it. He wouldn’t 
share with me like 
a white man — 
wanted the lot, 
and I expect he’s 
got it by now. 
You'll forgive the 
liberty I’ve taken, 
young lady, but 
it don’t seem right 
not to tell you.” 

“Forgive you? 
Rather!” she ex- 
claimed, flashing 
a radiant smile 
upon him. “I’m 
ever so much 
obliged to you.” 

Arneston came 
along the deck, 
his face, as usual, 
turned seawards, 
his hands behind 
him. She left 


Hansom abruptly, and walked up to him. 


Hansom chuckled. 


“Mr. Arneston,” she cried, holding out 





Arneston was walking restlessly up and down, 


Ared flush stained hischeeks. He looked 


at her eagerly. 

“You don't 
know everything,” 
he said. 

“I know all I 
want to know 
now, or at any 
time—there,” she. 
answered frankly. 
“IT was foolish 
about Dick. But, 
you se, he’s half 
engaged to my 
youngest sister, 
and they're very 
fond of one 
another.” 

“Not — not to 
you?” he stam- 
mered. 

She looked at 
him and blushed 
delightfully. 

“You silly 
man!” she mur- 
mured, and thrust 
her arm through 
his. 

Mr. Mortimer 
Hansom watched 
them stroll off, 
amazed. Then he 
pitched his cigar 
overboard in dis- 
gust. 


‘It strikes me,” he muttered, on his 


way back to the smoking-room, “ that 


I've made a fool’s mess of it.” 








HUMOUR 
OF THINGS. 





REGIMENTAL ENTHUSIASM. 


A GENERAL was inspecting a regiment, 
the colonel of which was a very bad 
horseman, and this fact was well known 
to the men. The battalion was formed 
up in quarter column, and as the C.O. 
gave the command, “Advance in 
column!” the band struck up the regi- 
mental march-past, with the result that 
his horse plunged violently and he was 
very nearly unseated. 

As the leading company neared the 
saluting base the captain glanced round 
to see if his men were marching well, and 
was horrified to see the whole of the front 
rank bunched up in the middle and every 
man watching the C.O.’s effort to retain 
his seat. 

“ Ease off, there!” he shouted angrily. 

“No, ’e ain’t,” said a recruit, “ but ’e 
jolly soon will be!” 


HOW TOMMY LOOKED AT IT. 


Mother: “ Just run upstairs, Tommy, 
and fetch baby’s nightgown.” 

Tommy: ‘ Don’t want to.” 

Mother : “ Oh, well, if you’re going to 
be unkind to your new little sister, she’ll 
put on her wings and fly back again to 
heaven.” 

Tommy: “ Then let her put on her 
wings and fetch her nightgown.” 





JENNY’S QUICK METHOD. 


Jenny's uncle, who was a school- 
teacher, met her on the street one day 
and asked her if she was going to the 
picnic. 

“No, I ain’t going.” 
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“Oh, my little dear,” said her uncle, 
“ you must not say ‘I ain’t going.’ You 
must say ‘I am not going,’”’ and he pro- 
ceeded to give her a little lesson in 
grammar. “I am not going. He is not 
going. Weare not going. You are not 
going. They are not going. Now, can 
you say all that, Jenny?” 

“Sure, I can,” she replied, making a 
curtsey. “ There ain't nobody going.” 





COLLECTING THE FINE. 

A Texas judge had before him a culprit. 

“What are you here for?” 

“ Picking pockets, yer honour.” 

“ Picking pockets? You're an honest 
man to admit it. I'll let you off with 
twenty dollars fine.” 

The thief goes through his clothes and 
can find only sixteen dollars. 

“Here,” exclaimed the judge, “who 
arrested this man?” 

“I did,” says Officer Mulcahey, stand- 
ing up. 

“Well, take him out in the crowd till 
he gets the other four dollars.” 





ABSENT-MINDED. 


A famous linguist had arranged to 
take his wife to visit some friends. 

‘*Whata horrible tie, dear ! ” exclaimed 
the lady, as they were about tostart. “I 
wish you would go and put on another.” 

The professor obeyed. Moment after 
moment elapsed, until at length the im- 
patient wife went usstairs to learn the 
cause of the delay. She found her husband 
had undressed, and was getting into bed. 
Habit had been too much for him when 
he took off his tie ! 
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“Will you have a bathing machine, miss?” 
“Oh! no, it’s too early ; there’s no one about to see us yet.” 








THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


HE sunny morning found us up 
T betimes, roused by far-off tones 
coming, it seemed, from dream- 

land. 

“Votre café est servi, m’sieur,” one 
heard, followed by a clatter from retreat- 
ing sabots. 

We, a party of four, comprising B. and 
his wife, Miss J. and myself, had left 

England the previous day 
eigcesing in for a motor tour on the 

gium, 

Continent, and had spent 
the night at Ostend, where we were to 
pick up the car. 

In this way we avoided the customs 
regulations and heavy duty imposed on 
cars entering Belgium from England. As 
a matter of fact, however, we could have 
got over the difficulty easily enough if 
we had applied beforehand to any of the 
English automobile organisations. But 
Mrs. B. is frightfully impulsive, and took 
the whim all of a sudden. 

So there was nothing for it but, as 
dutiful males, to start immediately, which, 
however, we were ready enough to do 
under the circumstances. 

Thus it was that the lapse of a few 
hours saw us at the gateway of the great 
and glorious Continent, 
with spirits high and anti- 
cipation keen of the happy 
time to come. 

And here let me remark that of all 
holidays that en automobile is the best ; 
nothing short of aeroplaning being able 
toapproach it. One has absolute liberty 
of action and a chance of seeing the 
inner life of a country that is possible in 
no other way. 

By reason of its brilliant sun, pic- 
turesque sights and quaint customs, the 
Continent has so much to interest one as 
to be a tonic without equal. 

Soon we were off, rattling over the 
irregular pavé of Ostend, threading our 
way slowly through its narrow streets 
with their many-coloured houses and 
funny little trains. One has to be care- 


Advantages 
of the Car, 


ful at first, as the Continental rule of the 
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road is the reverse of our own, and at 
cross roads one is likely at first to make 
a mistake. 

Our first objective was Bruges, a 
medizval relic of Old Flanders. Dear 
old Bruges! What memories 
roll up as one walks round 
its quaint old streets and 
gazes at its wonderful buildings or rich 
picture galleries! How the gallant deeds 
of its men of olden days, when they 
repulsed their enemies or ruled the world 
of commerce, entrance us still as we gaze 
upon their handiwork. A mystic charm 
yet hangs over the lofty belfry and the 
placid canals, both sentinels, as it were, 
guarding the city from modern faults. 

It is delightfully restful, coo, to sit in 
the quiet square or Grand Place of an 
evening, sipping a liqueur and listening 
to the renowned carillons in the belfry. 
Here it was that Longfellow loved to 
pause, charmed by their silver tones as 
they chime many times in the hour. One 
feels the nobler for a visit to Bruges, be 
it ever so brief. 

Before leaving Bruges we paid a visit 
to the Hans Memling Museum, which 
should be omitted by no 
one having pretensions to 
artistic tastes. Some of the 
pictures of this master are so wonderful 
in detail as to need a powerful microscope 
to appreciate their points i one in 
particular a spider’s web is so minutely 
depicted as to be practically invisible to 
the naked eye. 

Travelling by way of Ghent we reached 
Brussels after about sixty miles of rough 
road. The jolting, indeed, was so bad 
that we were unable to do more than 
eight miles an hour for most of the time. 
We saw several motor-bicycles en route, 
two being the new Swiss Moto-Réve 
machines that are extraordinarily light 
and handy. They got along much 
faster than we did, as they use little 
tracks alongside the roads carrying this 
inscription : 


“A'lé reservé nux piétons et cyclistes.’’ 


A Medizval 
Town. 


Art Extra- 
ordinary. 





THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


This part of Belgium is very flat, and 
it is only east of Brussels that the country 
becomes beautiful. At Namur one enters 
the beautiful Ardennes, which stretch 
away to France and Germany, and them- 
selves alone offer variety enough for a 
fortnight’s touring. 

Both Mrs. B. and Miss J. were much 
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even chasing us hard on two or three 
occasions. 

That some of the dogs are vicious is 
clear, as they have to be muzzled. More- 
over, we saw a pair chase a motor 
bicyclist one day just in front of us, and 
they dragged their cart after them at a 
terrific speed. Finding he could not 
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amused with the “dog” carts, as they 
Dogs as Called the little wagons drawn 
Beasts of by our canine friends. Some- 
Burden, times, I must confess, we 

thought the Belgians were cruel, as the 

loads were heavy, while as often as not 

the owner would get on board too. But 

the dogs seemed to make light of them, 
No, 78. September, 1909. 


MAY BE SEEN SITTING AT THE WHEEL OF THIS IDEAL VEHICLE, 


escape them on account of the pavé, the 
motorist jumped off his machine, pulled 
out a revolver, and fired at the dogs. 
Evidently the cartridges were blank, for 
no damage was done, but they slunk away 
with their ardour considerably cooled. 
Ghent is a very impressive town, being of 
large size and prosperous appearance. 

H 








CARAVAN NOTES AND 


NEWS. 


The Calling of the Road. 


By J.. HARRIS STONE. 


HE calling, calling of the road is in the air to-day ; 
You hear the calling, soft yet clear, though you are far away ; 
Your senses leap to meet it, as a brooklet to the fall, 
And memory, o’er you stealing, adds rapture to the call. 


In crowded city streets, you hear the soughing of the trees, 
The roaring of the traffic becomes the murmur of the bees. 
The calling, calling of the road—resist it if you can, 

For nought will still the longing save the actual caravan. 


So leave the mirth and moil of town, the dust and dirt of street, 
And hie away to quietude where mead and water meet : 

Where simple life awaits you ; and the hours as they pass 

Leave lingering lines of brightness, like foxgloves in the grass. 


Yes, the road, the road is calling ; you can’t resist the call 

Of trees, and stream, and meadow, where life is best of all: 
Where rush and smell of motors and noise of hurrying feet 
Are lost—aye, dead and buried, in the arms of Nature sweet. 


‘Tue members of the Caravan Club of 
Great Britain and Ireland are dispersed 
over the country. Mr. J. 

Where Johnstone Green, J.P., in his 
ee van “The Adventurer,” is 
Touring. enjoying Wales. Mr. H. Barn- 
ston Daubeny is _ touring 

through Essex, Mr. W. G. Smythe is 
enjoying a sojourn at Chapel St. Leonard's 
in Lincolnshire, where he is encamped 
with eight tents, a marquee anda caravan 
on a splendid pitch close to the sea. 
Mrs. F. A. Mocatta is favouring Wilts, 
Somerset and Berks. Rev. A. R. Andrea 
is seeing the beautiful scenery of Shrop- 
shire, and another clergyman, Rev. H. 
A. Soames, in his van “ The Greenfinch,” 
is visiting the Garden of England—Kent. 
Mr. G. A. T. Tuckey is vanning in Somerset. 
Mr. W. E. D. Knight is making a three 
weeks’ tour in the Vale of the White 
Horse, the New Forest, and the Sussex 
coast. Mr. Harry Keep is also directing 
his wheels New Forest way. Mr. F. 


Mackintosh in “The Hawthorn” is on 

the Lincolnshire coast. Miss K. Broad- 

hurst is seeing Essex from van windows, 
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and Mr. A. E. Wilkinson is touring in 
Hertfordshire and Norfolk. Mr. C. G. 
Turton is to be found most probably 
amid the Norfolk Broads. 

These are some of the members whose 
devious paths we happen toknow. Many 
other members of the Club are on the 
road and, from the increasing number of 
those most useful Pitch Cards the Hon. 
General Secretary is receiving, are en- 
joying themselves hugely, and the pretty 
pennon of the Club must by this time be 
a common object of the country. The 
supply of vans this season has by no 
means kept pace with the demand, and 
the number of those taking up the pastime 
is evidently on the rapid increase. The 
recent members of the Club have come 
from the ranks of both Church and State 
—clergymen, doctors, lawyers, naval and 
military men, and several engineers. 

Several members have just built, or are 
now building, caravans ; two we know of 

going in for motor vans. We 

_~New _ shall be glad to have plans of 
Caravans, coor as 

such for reproduction in these 

pages, so that other members may know 
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what is doing in that direction. The 
exchange of ideas in van construction 
will thus lead to great improvements 
being made, for the perfect caravan is 
still an ideal in nubibus. 
Mr. J. L. Philipps is caravanning with 
his mother, three boys, and adriver. The 
first day he did fifteen miles, 
Like the second twelve, and on 
the third—owing to a farmer 
having gone to market—he had to travel 
twenty-eight. We last heard of him 
three and a half miles west of Shrews- 
bury. He tells us that “motors are a 
fearful nuisance.” 
A lady writes she would be glad to 


inquiries.” Such evidences of good 
fellowship will be very heartily appre- 
ciated by all caravanners. Slowly, per- 
haps, but very surely, the Club will 
create ties of mutual interest that should 
add very greatly to the pleasures of the 
pastime. 
It is possible for the caravanner 
within the British Isles to light upon 
Inthe @ Pitch that has all the. 
Wilder essentials of a wilderness, 
ness. virgin forest, unspoiled 
stream, wild moorland, remoteness 
from all settled life. For him and 
her we commend “ The Book of Camp- 
ing and Woodcraft,” sub-titled “A 





A PLEASANT MEETING, 


correspond with the owner of a caravan 
who is wanting storage for it 
} Novel during the winter months. 
Foposa". She would store it free and 
take care of it, provided she could use it 
for occasional week-ends up to Christmas 
from about the end of September. The 
caravan would remain on the same farm 
all the winter, and if the weather was bad 
would not be used at all, but kept ina 
shed. Letters may be addressed to 
“ Winter,” 358, Strand, W.C. 


The Council of the Caravan Club 
desire to acknowledge the kindly offer of 
Mr. E. T. Palmer Dane, of 

To Caravan- Bryn-y-Garreg, Flint Moun- 
Siniehten tain, Flint, who writes to the 
Hon. Secretary to say that 

“anyone wishing to camp hereabouts 
will have all the assistance I can give, 


and I shall be happy to reply to any 


Guidebook for those who travel in 
the Wilderness,” by Mr. Horace 
Kiphart, and published by Grant 
Richards at 4s. net. But it contains 
a good deal that concerns any camper- 
out, and so it may well go into the 
library of every caravanner, to most 
of whom the tent is a familiar auxiliary 
to the ’van. It is, indeed, a book 
of hints, three hundred odd pages of 
them well compacted. It deals with 
the outfit, the clothing, tents and tools, 
the camp and camp-fire, camp cookery, 
utensils and food, all of which topics 
may contain answers to questions that 
the inexperienced *vanner may ask in 
vain of any but a camper. But when 
the author goes on to tell us how to 
keep a course in forest travel, how to 
find edible foods in the wilderness 
when he has lost his way, how to tan 
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skins and to wield the axe and to dress 
a deer, he is telling us useful things 
for the backwoods of America, but of 
rather less value for the man who 
must have a road for his vehicle.. The 
book is really written for American 
consumption, and much of it has 
appeared in the shape of articles in 
American journals devoted to sport. 
It is a quarry, therefore, out of which 
anyone who contemplates a sojourn in 
the Rocky Mountains or the Adiron- 


regrettable to say that many of those 

now touring do not fill in 
AReminder, ood retum “he Pitch Cards, 
which cost nothing, and only require a 
halfpenny stamp stuck on each. At the 
same time, the Hon. General Secretary is 
inundated with requests for particulars 
of pitches all over the country. It is not 
fair that members should be thus keenly 
desirous of obtaining this valuable infor- 
mation without reciprocating by them- 
selves filling in the accountsot che pitches 
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dacks, or on the rivers that thread 
their way through the Canadian wilds, 
may dig any amount of useful informa- 
tion. Still, as we have said, the 
suggestions of ripe experience may 
always be taken with gratitude by one 
who merely wants to know how to 
meet the less exigeant conditions of 
van and camp life in a settled country. 

At the present time a large proportion 
of the members are on the road, caravan- 
ning through the rural districts, but it is 


OF THE GIPSY TYPE 


they make and sending them in for other 
members’ assistance. This Pitch Card 
scheme of the Caravan Club is perhaps 
its most useful function, but if it is to 
grow intoa valuable asset members must 
religiously make up their minds to go to 
this minimum of trouble, and take Pitch 
Cards with them when on the road, fill 
them up and post them back to the office. 
We trust this reminder of what should be 
considered a bounden duty will have its 
effect to the general good of the Club. 
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